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Authors, Text-Books, and Teachers. 
By Supt. A. B. Cougs, Plainville, Mass. 


As one views the multiplicity of text-books on all sub- 
jects that are now being put upon the market the ques- 
tion comes home very pertinently, whether there is any 
good ground for such an influx other than the purely 
commercial spirit on the part of the authors. Certain 
it is that many of these books lack the stamp of honest 
worth, or if, perchance, they have such a stamp, it is a 
pirated one from a successful predecessor. 

Any text-book issued to-day should be a message from 
its author to an intelligent, interested profession. It 
should contain ideas carefully thought out and tested by 
practical application. 

There should be neither the extreme of theory nor 
of common place. We have already many books in 
which there is too much theory, and surely the number 
only common place is legion. The teacher who is to 
use a new book owes to the author and himself a su- 
preme duty to study the ideas of the author as carefully 
and as closely as his ability will permit. Noone can hope 
for an instant to use a new book on an old plan and ob- 
tain any results other than disgust and confusion. 

The comprehensive reports of the Committee of Ten 
and the Committee of Fifteen did much to prepare the 
way for some of the books which have been published since 
those reports were issued ; but even now it is not unu- 
sual to find teachers who are unable to adapt themselves 
to the new order of things, simply because the proper 
study has not been given to the change of ideas or 
rather, perhaps, to the advanced ideas of those who do 
the thinking and furnish the motive power of modern 
pedagogy. 

In order to teach the book of an author time and 
study must be given, not wholly to the text-book alone, 
but to the point of view from which the author writes. 
Therefore every author owes it to those who are to use 
his books to furnish a manual or preface in which his 
ideas shall be clearly and succinctly outlined and in 
which the various lessons from time to time shall be com- 
mented upon to show their application to the general 
scheme. 

How many teachers could take the Speer arithmetics 
and get any results from them without understanding 
the author's ideas? Mr. Speer himself felt that his 
method was so radically different from existing condi- 
tions that teachers were neither prepared to use the 
books nor could they ever become so without coming 
directly in touch with his philosophy, hence one of the 
first things he did was to issue his manual. Professor 
Dewey has some notions about number which are in a 
measure original,—hence “‘ The Psychology of Number,” 
an excellent book for every teacher to own and to study, 
but especially essential to those who use the series of 
arithmetics by McClellan and Ames. So, too, Dr. Hall 
in his series of Werner arithmetics has ideas of his own, 
and tho the books are simple in a way the teacher will 
do better work by far if he will put some diligent study 
upon Dr. Hall’s monograph. 

We all remember what a cry went up when Frye’s 
geographies were first published, and even now there 
are those who think them “too conglomerate.” How- 
ever there is no doubt that Professor Frye was a John 
the Baptist coming out of the wilderness to proclaim a 


more intelligent interpretation of the principles of geog- 
raphy. He found it necessary to embody his ideas in 
his manual, and the ordinary teacher who would get any 
results from Frye’s geographies must study the Frye 
manual in more than a casual way. 

One will do much better, however, if he has followed 
Professor Frye in his preparation, and thus has grown 
up with him as it were. There is no doubt that much 
of Professor Frye’s inspiration and enthusiasm must 
have come from his association in Quincy with that pio- 
neer in educational thought, Colonel Parker. Professor 
Frye was also a student under Professor Davis at Har- 
vard. Therefore, one can read with profit Colonel 
Parker’s “How to Study Geography,” and the various 
monographs by Professor Davis on physical geography 
and physiography. 

One may further prepare himself for Professor Frye’s 
ideas by reading his ‘‘ Brooks and Brook Basins,” and 
“ The Child and Nature.” 

So with the new Tarr and McMurry geographies,— 
one who is acquainted with Professor McMurry’s ideas 
as embodied in his books on methods will better under- 
stand how to handle the subject from his standpoint as 
an author and thus will get more from the books than 
could otherwise be done. ' 

It would not seem that so simple a thing as a series 
of reading books would need a manual, but how many 
teachers could do anything with the “Ward system ” 
without a careful study of the author’s ideas? The 
Ward system is by no means an entirely new invasion. 
It is a new appropriation and combination of old ideas 
which have been in existence as long as the language 
has been. Sounds were classified and grouped and given, 
names. Other classifications and arrangements might 
have been mad2 and other names might have been given 
but Superintendent Ward saw fit to do as he did, and 
the teacher who uses hi3 system must buckle down to 
hard study and master Superintendent Ward’s ideas 
without variation or modification or she will find herself 
in the Slough of Despond more than once. 

The series of readers, “Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture,” will be much better used if the teacher will study 
carefully Miss Arnold’s little manual “Learning to 
Read,” or her more complete book, ‘‘ Reading, How to 
Teach It.” 

It was not long ago that botany and nature study 
suffered (?) a great change in the manner in which they 
were taught. The old idea of analysis and classification, 
of tearing to pieces has been thrown to the winds. In 
place of anatomy—death, we have physiology—life, a 
study of structure and adaptation. The former method 
began at the end and deduced the means, the latter 
takes the means and reasons out an end. Most of our 
books to-day are based on the latter process and yet 
there are no doubt many teachers in primary grades who 
are attempting to use modern nature readers on the old 
idea. That nature study to-day which consists in 
“counting the petals and sepals” as an arithmetic les- 
son, or which serves up as a language lesson, “I see a 
red petal,” “I have a yellow flower,” “ The leaf is a maple 
leaf” is worse than useless. Colonel Parker in his pref- 
ace to Mrs. Wilson’s “ Manual of Nature Study” gives 
to the teacher who uses the book a clue to Mrs. Wilson’s 
ideas and also the present status of nature study. He 
says: ‘Mrs. Wilson’s plan is to study the child, under- 
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stand his interests, and adapt conditions to his actual 
personal needs. 

What a hint for all teachers is here hidden in the 
usually unread preface of a much used book!” “Go 
thou and do likewise,” is the import of that sentence. 
Again he says, “ The old method is founded upon a rigid 
faith in the book and traditional processes; the new up- 
on the divinity of the child and the influence of God’s 
creations upon his growing mind. One method is fixed; 
the other is everlasting motion over the infinite line of 
unrealized possibilities. One method demands accurate 
imitation; the other, original discovery and creation. 
Under the one method the teacher is a pedant; under 
the other, a student.” 

Such thoughts as these bring to the mind very forcibly 
the fact that we are, or are not, keeping in touch with 
the best ideas and the most advanced thinkers. They 
alsoserve to interpret the spirit which pervades the book, 
and to bring teacher and author into closer sympathy. 
Many a good book has failed because the author has 
utterly neglected so to formulate his ideas that those 
into whose hands the book fell were unable to adapt it 
to their own way of thinking. Many a commmonplace 
book has had a great run because it was but an old story 
in new garb, it required no particular preparation on 
the part of the teacher, and no great amount of thought 
on the part of the pupils. It did not contain a new 
idea and did not improve an old one. 

In common with others it might well be likened to a 
street of corporation tenement houses, all set alike, 
built alike, pointed alike, and used by the same grade of 
tenants. 

Books are guides and as such they should lead us into 
new territory. Not until we become so familiar with 
the territory they illustrate and explain that we can 
leave them behind and make our way alone should we 
disregard their directions. 

Many a book is condemned because it has not had a 
fair trial, and many a book is praised from a superficial 
glance. 

Not until authors and teachers each realize that the 
other has some rights which must be considered, will 
either do his best work. 

It ought not to be regarded a sin for a man or woman 
to publish a manual outlining his peculiar ideas, and set- 
ting forth his text-books in their most remarkable fea- 
tures, 

No teacher either should ever feel satisfied to teach 
from a book until he is quite sure that he is in touch 
with the ideas of the author; he need not be a slave to 
the book, but he should be master of it. The preface of 
a book should be as important as any chapter and should 
be as worthy of study. Too often it consists of only a 
synopsis of the parts of the book together with free 
advertisements of one’s friends, who may or may not 
have lent him material assistance. 

One ought as soon expect a man not to know on what 
street he lives as not to know what series of language 
books he uses, but it is not by any means unusual for a 
teacher never to have “noticed” who the author is, or 
who publishes the books. 

It may be the practice also not to use text-books “in 
our grade.” That being the case there is no reason why 
the teacher should not have a system and follow the 
wiser guidance of some one who has perhaps given a life 
study to the subject. 

Original investigation is now common in every subject 
and the results are usually sent forth ina text-book. 
Unless this investigation is but an extension of investi- 
gations already well known, those who first come in con- 
tact with the books can hardly be expected to under- 
stand the subject much less present it to others except 
some very clear scheme or method be presented by the 
author. 

With all the books now published for school use, and 
the number rapidly increasing, there is still room for 
more, provided there be a new idea advanced, and provid- 
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ed that idea be so clearly set forth that it may be util- 
ized by the great bulk of the teachers. 

A publisher who issues a series of books to-day with 
the startling information, “ No directions needed to use 
them,” mignt also append, “No brains needed to under- 
stand them.” 

Sr 


Class Management and Discipline. VI. 


By Josep 8. TAYLOR, Principal Public School 19, New York. 
(Continued from Nov. 23.) 


The objection sometimes urged against this plan, that 
it makes invidious distinctions and humiliates some 
while exalting others, is invalid because in any case the 
teacher is obliged to sift his pupils before he can de- 
cide which are “meritorious” and entitled to be dis- 
missed an hour earlier on Friday afternoon. It is far 
better to employ a system which children can under- 
stand, and the justice of which they can appreciate,than 
to sift a class by a mere arbitrary exercise of power. 


The Habit Book. 


Another device which will assist the teacher in class 
control is the Habit Book. This consists of a record of 
bad habits prevalent in a class. For this purpose pre- 
pare a little note book ruled like the specimen shown be- 
low. The first page contains a list of some of the more 
troublesome habits. The book is put in charge of a 
trustworthy boy who is known as the Habit Monitor. 
This book, like all other class records, is always kept in 
the teacher’s desk when the class is not in session. At 
twelve and at three the monitor carefully inspects the 
room and notes the names of pupils who have papers in 
their desks or onthe floor. The entry consists of the 
date, the child’s naire, and the offense. Whenever you 
see an unfriendly habit in a boy, say to the monitor, but 
loud enough for all to hear: “John Smith has such a 











habit.” The monitor makes a note of it. One offense 
does not constitute a habit; only the offenses that occur 
1899 HABITS. 
saan —————<——— ——— a a ——— 
| 
March 16 | Smith Paper in desk. 
2 | Fones Talking. 
| 
= | Brown Paper on floor. 
wo | Roe Cheating. 





FORM OF RECORD, 


On Monthly Report under ‘‘ Habits,” record number of times 
each boy’s name isin the book fer month, 


LIST OF HABITS, 

1. Position sitting or standing. 2. Leaving seat. 3. Condition 
ofdesk. 4. Condition of desk. 5. Return of pens or other ma- 
terials. 6. Coming up before time. 7. Reported in yard. 8. 
Tattling. 9. Honesty (a) Cheating; (b) Lying; (c) Not confess- 
ing. 10. Politeness to teacher or pupis. 11. Use of language. 
12. Sulking. 13. Conduct during absence of teacher. 14. Inat- 
tention. 15. Etc 

Just before dismissal at 12 and 3, pass the basket and give 
every one an opportunity to dispose of scraps. After basket 
comes back, the habit monitor looks over floor and desks, and 
records in habit book the name of every boy who hasa single 
scrap on floor or desk. This insures a clean room, 





again and again can be properly classed as habits. Let 
us suppose the habit is sulking. John Smith receives a 
reproof or a debit mark, and straightway his elbow 
comes up and heis sulking. If he has done it before, 
you quietly remark: “Smith has the sulking habit.” 
The record goes down, and so does the elbow; but five 
minutes later, the boy sulks again. You remark: 
“Smith still has the sulking habit.” Down goes an- 
other record against Smith. 

At the end of the month, the account of each pupil 
is made up and sent home to his parents under the title 
of “Habits.” It is a report, in brief, of progress in 
moral education, in so far as this consists in the inhibi- 
tion of evil habits. To be corrected twenty times a day 
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for the same fault does not seem to hurt a boy’s feel- 
ings; but to have the habits recorded in a book, with 
time and circumstances, as a sort of hideous portrait of 
his deformed character, is a thing too horrible to cor- 
template. He is willing to be punished for his habits, 
but he does not like to have them counted and recorded. 
“The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, ex- 
cuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying: ‘I 
won’t count this time.’ Well, he may not count, and a 
kind heaven may not count it; but it is being counted 
none the less. Down among his nerve cells and fibers 
the molecules are counting it, registering and storing it 
up to be used against him when the next temptation 
comes.”* And therefore, if we succeed in ridding our 
children of some of their evil habits, we shall not only 
improve our class discipline, but shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have made it easier for them to 
live noble and useful lives. 
Atmosphere. 

Some painters are known by the atmosphere of their 
pictures. You would at once pick out one of Millet’s 
masterpieces by the indefinable haze thru which things 
are seen. The teacher creates in the class-room, by his 
presence and conduct, a moral atmosphere. What 
should be the nature of this atmosphere? 

One element is warmth. Children, like plants, must 
have an abundance of sunshine. Theirsouls bloom only 
in a warm atmosphere. A teacher who is habitually 
“ cross” is like a biting frost: she may subdue, but has 
no power to develop. Let every teacher take the moral 
temperature of her room and see if the conditions are 
favorable for a kinder-garten (child garden). Discipline 
of the right sort is impossible without class-sunshine. 
One must be strict, but seldom angry; firm, but not 
gloomy; sometimes severe, but always cheerful. Es- 
pecially on dark and stormy days must a teacher make 
an effort to be buoyant. On very warm days in summer 
a similar effort is needed to keep a teacher’s temper 
sweet and calm. So sensitive are people to climatic 
conditions that principals expect unusual disorders on 
certain disagreeable days. This would not be the case 
if teachers practiced a little philosophy and fortified 
themselves against the trials of these known conditions. 

But this negative method of making sunshine by in- 
hibiting anger and controlling irritability is not the only 
one. A positive method is a temperate and wise use of 
humor. “A hearty laugh does more to harmonize dis- 
cordant notes of school life than all the severe discip- 
line.” If a teacher laughs heartily it is easy for chil- 
dren to believe her to be sympathetic and kind. Humor 
is to a class what oil isto machinery; it reduces friction. 
A normal class-room makes provision for the fun-loving 
instinct of children. 

Mr. John Adams,** in a most interesting and valuable 
chapter, discusses humor under the title of “A Neg- 
lected Educational Organon.” : The entire volume of 
Mr. Adams is a capital illustration of the value of hu- 
mor to the schoolmaster. Herbartianism, as usually 
treated by its disciples, is about as solemn as a funeral 
sermon. As presented by Mr. Adams, it reminds one of 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” for it takes the 
form of sprightly discourse illuminated by frequent 
flashes of wit and humor. 

Mr. Adams introduces his discussion of the “neglected 
organon” by quoting a well-known London educator, 
who says: “All that a teacher requires is a knowledge 
of his subject, and a sense of humor.” Then he quotes 
Goldsmith’s couplet— 

“Full oft they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.” 

This leads to the inquiry why the schoolmaster’s jokes 
are so thin and coarse that children laugh with “ counter- 
feited glee.” It is not our purpose here to discuss the 
causes; but as a candid observer we must admit and 
~¥Professor William James. 


**The Herbarcian Psycho'ogy Applied to#Education, by John 
Adams, Boston. D.C. Heath & Co., 1898. 
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deplore the fact that teacher’s jokes are thin and often 
coarse. As Mr. Adams says, ‘It is better to laugh at 
a bad joke than tocry over a good multiplication table ;” 
but there is nothing in the nature of things that requires 
a school-room joke to be bad. While we advise, there- 
fore, the free use of humor, we exhort teachers to watch 
the quality of their jokes. Above all, beware of the 
temptation to be sarcastic. Sarcasm is wit with a sting 
in it; and while it has the form of humor its essence Is 
distinctly savage. The humor that warms the atmo- 
sphere of a class-room is genial and kind and pure. 
Many a tendency to disorder can be checked by creating 
a ripple of laughter. The teacher’s temper will keep 
much sweeter under provocation if she keeps herself 
ready to have a little fun now and then; the tension of 
her nerves is greatly relieved by an occasional laugh. 
Do not simulate hilarity by keeping on your face a 
stage smile ; but let there be sincerity and heartiness in 
your fun as well as in your serious work. 


Conclusion, 


No one can become a good disciplinarian by reading 
books or hearing lectures. Nevertheless, books and 
lectures have their proper uses. An effort has been 
made in the preceding pages to define and analyze cer- 
tain elements which good discipline always contaifié and 
to indicate some devices which have been successfully 
employed by good disciplinarians. The first step in 
learning the art of government consists in the recog- 
nition by the teacher that the disorder which he at- 
tributes to the depravity of the children is in most cases 
due to his own lack of skill. He must learn to trace 
wholesale disorder to a defect in himself--a defect of 
method, or of manner, or of character. A large ma- 
jority of the children in any school will behave well if 
they are properly handled. 

Let the poor disciplinarian begin his improvement by 
a searching self-examination. The following catechism 
may serve as a guide in this test: 


1. Do I know the difference between order and discipline? 
a have I done to make my order tke effect of my discip- 
ine? 

2. Have I developed a class spirit? Has my room apy indi- 
viduality that attracts my pupils? 

3. Do I render to my superiors the obedience which I exact 
from my pupils? 

4, Am I just? Have I ever been capricious? Have I pun- 
ished children because I was angry? Have I ever been guilty 
of inflicting class punishment? 

5. Have [ relied upon myself as much as possible? Have I 
acquired the habit of threatening children with the principal? 

6. Am I in the habit of detaining my class after school? 
Does it pay? 

i. Do I enjoy the solid respect of my pupils? If not, why 
not? 

8. Do I teach so faithfully and successfully that every pupil 
must feel that it is worth his while to core to school? 

9. What have I done to encourage children? Have I ever 
encouraged my bad boys? Do I recognize and reward fidelity 
as well as success? 

10. Have I an honor class? What happens when my back 
is turned or when I am out of my room? 

11. Do I allow “ tattling ”? 

12. Am I deficient in executive ability? Am I on time with 
my records? Is my closet in order? 

13. Am I drilling my children enough in tkeir studies? 

14, What is the tone of my class? What have I done to 
improve it? 

15. Are my punishments kind, fair, without revenge, and ap- 
proved by the public opinion of the class ? 

16. Have I carefully studied and graded punishments? Do 
I realize that it is not the severity so much as the certainty of 
punishment that prevents offenses? 

17. Do I have a cheerful atmosphere in my room? Do I 
scold or lore my ‘cmper? Am I glum most of the time? Have 
I employed sufficiently the sense of tumor? 

18. If I joke, are mv jokes coarse or refined? Genial or 
harsh? 

19. Is my class-room as pleasant as | can make it? What 
can Ido to make my personality more winning? 

20. To what extent is my class self. governing? 









HAT important geographical ideas does the 
average pupil get even with poor teaching 
and with poor text-books? 

Let us for the moment make a list of the 
important items which the child would get 
from a superficial study of geography in 
the elementary schools and under what 

would be admitted to be a poor quality of instruction, 
namely the unaided study of the text-book, the text-book 
being of an inadequate pattern, and the so-called teach- 
ing being confined chiefly to hearing the words of the 
book repeated. The pupils of average intellect will 
acquire some understanding of the main topics touched 
upon and they will have in memory, in a more or less 
digested form, some facts connected with them which 
they will retain thruout their lives. The constant use 
of cartain typical facts, familiarity with which is de- 
manded by the newspaper and magazine literature of 
the day, and which is more or less required by the daily 
gossip over national and international affairs, keeps the 
memory fresh in these matters. The average child will 
carry off with him a pretty vivid idea that the shape of 
the earth is round “like a ball or orange,” or like the 
moon and the sun which he sees everyday. He will also 
acquire the very important idea that the earth is one of 
the bodies which moves around the sunaltho he may not 
learn the technical term “planet.’”” These simple ideas 
carry with them a correction of mere sensuous observa- 
tion by an abstract and deep scientific train of thought. 
Oae’s sense-perception does not avail to convince him 
that the earth is round. This can be reached only by 
reasoning on the logical presuppositions which are im- 
plied to make the fact before us possible. But once at- 
tained, a whole system of inferences extending thruout 
the life of the individual, from the idea of the earth’s 
retundity and its revolutions, will be initiated, if nothing 
more is learned from geography. 

In the next place the ideas of latitude and longitude 
which determine with mathematical exactness the loca- 
tion of any place with reference to base lines like the 
equator, or like the first meridian, will beattained. The 
pupil will certainly learn something regarding latitude 
and longitude and he will learn a method, the only 
method by which geographical description may be made 
accurate. No matter how superficial the pupil’s study 
of geography is, he will also form some approximate 
ideas of the latitude and longitude of many given places. 
He will, for instance, remember that the United States 
in which he lives are in North latitude and that most of 
his country is in West longitude, as compared with the 
meridian of Washington. He will learn that nearly all 
of Europe is in East longitude, as compared with the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

We must remember that these general superficial no- 
tions are more important than any more specific notions 
which follow later. It is of more importance to the in- 
dividual to know that Brazil is in South latitude while 
we are in North latitude than it is to know that the 
mouth of the Amazon is on the equator and that the 
capital of Brazil is about twenty-three degrees South. 
For ordinary practical thinking the generalities of geo- 

.graphy are exceedingly important. 

In the next place the pupil will come to form mental 
images of the territories occupied by states and nations. 
First, however, he will form an idea of the contours of 
the several continents and of the great oceans which 
separate those continents. Then he will seek to learn 
the location on those continents of each of its several 
states and nations. He cannot help acquiring, at the 
same time, some historic adjuncts of his geographical 
knowledge. The map of Great Britain will call up in 


* Part of an address delivered before the recent convention of 
the New England Association of School Superintendents, 
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Geography in the Elementary Schools. 


By William G. Harris, V. S. Commissioner of Education. 


his mind much that he has heard in regard to the rela- 
tions of his own country to that country. France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia will each suggest 
certain unclassified and ill-digested items of knowledge 
which he has collected from hearsay or general expe- 
rience regarding those countries and it will give him 
pleasure to be able to reduce to consistency and order 
some portion of the chaotic information which he already 
possesses. It will be of value to him every day of his 
life to have some notions of the shapes, boundaries, and 
general positions of the states of his own-country. 

Besides these there is another class of geographical 
categories which relates to the formation and modifica- 
tion of the feature of land and water. Even the poorest 
geography yet made deals with rivers and gives informa- 
tion regard ing their sources and their outlets; and of 
their navigability and of their usefulness in furnishing 
motive power for manufacturers. It gives information 
regarding lakes, regarding highlands and lowlands and 
the trend of mountain chains. 

Two objects on the earth especially arouse man’s 
wonder and excite in him reflection, namely the monster 
elevations of the surface of the land which we call 
mountains, and the vast, seemingly unlimited extension 
of the surface of the ocean. It has been the habit of 
geographies, for two or three generations, to explain the 
elevation of mountain chains by the molten condition of 
the elements in the interior of the earth. Once the 
elevations were supposed to be caused by volcanic agen- 
cies, now, perhaps, the general opinion is that the gradual 
cooling and consequent contraction of the earth’s crust 
produce wrinkles on a large scale, wrinkles large enough 
to form the mountain systems of the Alps or of the 
Himalayas. No pupil who has studied geography in 
school at any time during the past sixty or seventy years, 
if of average intelligence, has escaped forming some idea 
regarding the prodigious forces of nature which lift up 
the mountains. Nor has any one within the last fifty 
years or more escaped the important geological idea of 
the wearing down of the mountains and hills by the con- 
stant effect of rain and the escape of water carrying its 
load of solid matter to the sea by brooks and rivers. In 
other words, the average pupil has formed some idea of 
the meteorological process by which water evaporates 
and the air, filled with moisture, is submitted to the 
chilling effect of high altitudes which condenses the 
water again, either into fogs or rain clouds, and the 
water comes down to the ocean again, bearing with it 
the detritus of the rocks and soil. 

This thought of the formation of elements of differ- 
ence in the land surface—that is to say the formation 
of the varieties of high and low, warm and cold, wet and 
dry, elements—and of the process by which these differ- 
ences are gradually removed or eliminated is a most 
important idea and is likely to be required for use by the 
average individual many times in the course of a year, 
perhaps ina single week. This geographical fact or 
principle is 2 tool of thought; an instrument with which 
it scientifically understands and explains thousands and 
thousands of phenomena which come under observation. 

Climate and the dependence upon it of the fertility of 
the soil cannot escape the attention of the superficial 
student of geography. He gets typical facts also in re- 
gard to heat andcold. He comes to understand the 
reason for the distribution of heat as found in the con- 
tinually varying of the inclination of the surface of the 
earth towards the sun at different times of the year and 
at different latitudes. He understands also how alti- 
tude above sea level affects the temperature. Let an 
explanation be given in any particular case and it is in 
the nature of the human mind to generalize it, if occa- 
sion offers, and occasion is constantly offering in a coun- 
try where the people as a people are eye-minded and 
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read the daily newspapers, as well as ear-minded and lis- 
ten to the gossip of their fellows. 

A more important series of observations are initiated 
by the superficial study of geography of which we are 
speaking. For the average pupil notes with interest the 
fact that there is diversity of labor over the surface of 
the earth; that the people of one section produce one 
series of agricultural or mineral products and those of 
another a different series. He learns, too, that com- 
merce can equalize these productions, taking the sur- 
plus of production from one place to the other place that 
needs it. He learns that the division of labor, there- 
fore, assisted by commerce, enables each person to en- 
joy the productions of all his fellow men. He learns 
how the raw materials produced by agriculture and min- 
ing are changed by manufacturers into goods which are 
of far more value than the raw materials. He notes 
with some wonder and perhaps some incredulity the fact 
that commerce creates values by converting natural pro- 
ductions, which were of no use or value where they were 
into articles of very great use and value to the people of 
another country. Tne vegetable productions of most of 
the tropical regions are of no use or value where they 
are. Commerce, therefore, performs a miracle by turn- 
ing things into property carrying them from where they 
are worthless to where they are precious. This is the 
alchemy of the social combination of man with men— 
the social whole—and it is exceedingly important that 
the child shall get into his mind some typical facts in 
regard to this matter quite early in his life and that he 
shall apply the typical facts in explaining the phenom- 
ena of his experience. 

Geography is not only a science of the formation and 
modification of different forms or features of land and 
water, but it is more especially an introduction to the 
elements of sociology. All of the text-books of geogra- 
phy speak about the occupations of man, and they show 
more or less clearly the reasons for the diversity of hu- 
man industry. Moreover all geographies treat of cer- 
tain elementary ideas of anthropology. They treat of 
the different races of men and of their physical and 
mental character'stics. It is of still greater interest 
that these geographical treatises describe important 
facts regarding the different stages of civilization— sav- 
age, barbarous, civilized, and enlightened—treat of the 
costumes worn, and give a few glimpses at social habits; 
pictorial illustrations of the architecture of the cities 
and villages, or of typical specimens of the vehicles for 
travels; facts regarding the agricultural products raised; 
cuts showing the appearance of plants and animals; nat- 
ural curiosities, such as waterfalls, ravines, canyons, gla- 
ciers, etc. 

The average child gets some notion of the government 
of the several countries and makes some comparison be- 
tween the freedom of individuality encouraged under 
one and another of the different forms of government. 
He loves to hear of countries which allow the citizen an 
opportunity for initiative just as his own country does. 
Each new item regarding government, style of clothing, 
peculiarities of products, helps the pupil remember the 
other items with which it is connected. Especially in- 
teresting to the child are the pictures of the wild an- 
imals,—the carnivorous bezsts, the reptiles, and the 
birds,—and these items especially assist his memory 
of the dryer but more essential facts of geography. 

Even the old-fashioned geography gives items re- 
garding the religious beliefs of the peoples of the differ- 
ent countries. Religion is the underlying principle of 
civilization. 

Thus we have a repertoire of the main points of so- 
ciology, namely religious beliefs, forms of government, 
industrial occupations, races, and costumes, and finally 
what each nation puts into the market of the world 
from its surplus for exchange with other peoples, and 
what it receives in return. 

There certainly is nothing of more importance that 
the school gives the child next to literature withits re- 
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velation of the feelings and thoughts of his fellow men, 
than this matter of the division of labor and the need 
of each population on the face of the earth for the other 
populations who contribute to it certain important con- 
tingents to his quota of the necessaries of life. Is 
there anything more productive of kindly and hopeful 
feelings towards one’s fellow men living under different 
governments and separated by vast distances than this 
study which finds each useful to the industrial whole. 

In geography the pupil comes into contact with these 
Substantial facts that lie outside of his daily experience 
and yet are necessary to him for explanation of that 
experience. Good instruction in the school will of 
course draw constantly on the daily experience of the 
pupil in order to explain the colossal facts which are not 
to be found in his neighborhood. The small things and 
phonomena which he sees every day about his habitat 
enables him to learn to understand the greater phe- 
nomena which are of historical importance. He sees, 
for example, every day the effect of the last rain-freshet 
in wearing away the soil of the road on the hill-side, 
and it furnishes the small fact by which he interprets 
the large fact of the wearing away of the Niagara- 
gorge. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is a mistake to 
send the child to the geographical investigation of his 
neighborhood before he has heard anything about the 
great facts of the world; he should be put on the in- 
vestigation of his habitat in connection with the great 
facts which are mentioned in the geography. One ap- 
proaches the explanation of great facts thru little 
facts, but he should learn as quickly as possible to see 
these little facts on the background of great facts ; 
hence they should be taught together. If this is so it 
is certainly a mistake to keep pupils for many weeks or 
even many days upon the study of their neighborhoods 
before taking up the colossal facts which are of world- 
importance, 

We 

Says Editor Bardeen, in his School Bulletin for Qc- 
tober : A boy is like a bicycle because he cannot stand 
alone. He needs a steady hand to direct his way. He 
runs the easiest down hill. If you lose control of him, 
he may break your heart, if not your head. He is not 
made to travel on bad roads. The straighter you keep 
him the more safely he runs. The faster he runs the 
more closely must his guide stick to him. He needs 
blowing up once in a while. He should never be run by 
more than two cranks. 

Sr 


The second part of the report on geography recently sub- 
mitted to the New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents will be published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
next week. The first installment was given in last week’s 
issue. 
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Sarmiento School at Buenos Aires. (See article on Education 
in Argentina in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of last week.) 
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English Composition. 


The New England Association of Teachers of English 
held the first meeting as an organization at Boston 
University, on Nov. 16, Prin. Charles C. Ramsay, of 
Fall River, presided. 

Prof. Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michi- 
gan, one of the authors of Scott & Dennis’ Composition 





Supt. FREDERICK TRENDLEY, 
of Youngstown, one of Onio's leaging educators. He has held 
his present position for fifteen years, 


gave a talk on ‘How to Bring Pressure or Stimulus to 
Bear upon the Inert in the Matter of Spelling and the 
other Externals of Composition.” He pointed out that 
he meant by inert an inability or unwillingness to give 
due attention to neatness and accuracy of form. Much 
of this comes from inheritance and can be eradicated 
only ina measure. Another portion results from sur- 
roundings and the remedy must come from a change. 
Another portion comes from a deficiency in the form 
sense, and the remedy will be found in awakening 
proper sensibility. 

He held that the most powerful cause is the decay of 
the classical tradition. Once, all English composition 
was based upon the classical form. This has passed, 
and as yet nothing has taken its place. There can be 
no hope that the classics shall be restored. But this 
sense must return from the genius of the English lan- 
guage itself. Then all work in this line will again 
acquire spontaneity. 

Prof. Lindsay Todd Damon, of Brown university, 
proceeded to answer the question, “Is the true aim of 
Compsition-Writing the Production of Correctly 
Written Exercises, or the Production of Matter Inter- 
esting to Read?” 

After alluding pleasantly to the general disrepute in 
which rhetoric is held, he showed that the end to be at- 
tained is the point of all such instruction. This is the 
excression of thought in clear and accurate form. He 
would have persistent work with ample criticism. 


G. Stanley Hall’s View. 


President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, 
Worcester, spoke upon “Formor Substance: The right 
Emphasis in English Teaching.” He explaimed that he 
should discuss the subject from the standpoint of the 
psychologist. He showed that the essential condition 
for the teaching of the language is the child himself. 
In the first place, the child between twelve and twenty 
has a great awakening of the receptive powers. He is 
an omniverous reader. He gains information from 
every source. But along with this goes an unwilling- 
ness to express himself. He hesitates to give exactness 
to his thought. The circle of language from the ear to 
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the mouth is a natural one ; from the eye to the hand is 
unnatural. All thismust be keptin mind. 

President Hall went on to show that the first weight 
must be given to what the writer attempts to express. 
Then claimed that all teachers of English should be 
entirely free from the burden of college requirements; 
butshould use those pieces of literature that will awaken 
interest. He would especially use Dante and the 
mythology of western Europe. The Niebelungen Lied 
never fails to interest the youth. 

Practical Experiences. 


Mr. Albert Perry Walker, teacher of English in the 
English high school, Boston, spoke of the ideals he set 
before himself when he began his work. Circumstan- 
ces force him to give most of his attention to form when 
he wishes to teach literature. 

Dr. Samuel Thurber asked Sec. Geo. W. Brown to 
point out in detail how he treats written work. He 
replied giving his grounds for acareful numerical 
marking. 

Dr. Bates, of Harvard, Dr. Scott and others spoke 
briefly of the details of the methods to use in criticism 
of the pupils’ work. The whole tenor of the meeting 
was inspiriting. 

we 
Dr. Barnard’s Library for Sale. 

The complete and valuable library of the late Dr. 
Henry Barnard, consisting of an exhaustive educational 
library and a large collection of text-books, is for sale. 
Type-written catalogs have been prepared and will be 
sent for inspection to institutions or individuals con- 
templating the purchase of the same. 

i, Educational Library. 


A valuable historical collection of more than 4,000 
volumes, including works on the history and theory of 
education, methods and practice of teaching, govern- 
ment reports, foreign publications, and pamphlets, many 
of which possess great value because oftheir rarity. A 
great number of these books bear upon the formative 
period of American education. 

Il. Collection of Text-Books. 


A collection of text-books, including something like 
5,900 volumes and one of the most complete of its kind 





Supt. E. A. GASTMAN, 
who has been teacher and superintendent at Decatur, Ill., for 
more than forty years. He is a recognized authority on bees. 


in America—no other single collection of text-books 
containing so many and such complete sets of the vari- 
ous editions of the different school books used in this 
country. 

For additional information address, Miss BARNARD, 
No. 118 MAIN St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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National Educational Association. 
-Will Meet at Minneapolis, July 7-11, 1902. 


Secretary Shepard’s Report. 


N accordance with a request made by the 
board of trustees of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Secretary Irwin Shep- 


ard has submitted a report of his ‘“‘stew- 

ardship.” Mr. Shepard says that the report 

covers especially the time since he was 

elected secretary. The document presents 

valuable data, and is of general interest, especially so to 

members of the association. The important features of 
the report follow. 

When Mr. Shepard came into the office of secretary, 
in 1893, no records or documents of any kind were on 
file, excepting a few letters of recent date and a book of 
minutes of the meetings of the executive committee. 

From 1893 to 1895 the most important work was 
editing and distributing the annual volume of proceed- 
ings. A plan of distrioution was established, and since 
continued, by which every volume sent out can, if neces- 
sary, be traced and delivery shown, or, if not delivered, 
returned to this office. Special attention was given in 
1893 and 1894, with considerable success, to the sale of 
volumes of proceedings of the International Congresses 
of Education and former publications. 


Active Membership. 


In 1895, by amendment to the constitution at the 
Denver meeting, the class of “active members” was 
created. From that time an anrual salary of $1,500 
was allowed the secretary as compensation for a part of 
his time, with provisions for the employment of a 
stenographer and clerk for the secretary’s office; a 
salary of $750 was also allowed the treasurer as com- 
pensation for the performance of the duties of his office 
and for clerical assistance. The conduct of the regis- 
tration department at the time of the annual meeting 
and the collection of membership revenue from the vari- 
ous railroad companies were included in the duties of 
the treasurer until the time of the election of a perma- 
nent secretary, when these duties were transferred to 
the secretary, and the treasurer’s salary was discon- 
tinued. 

The records of over fifty thousand annual member- 
ships, printed in the volumes of proceedings extending 
from the Madison meeting in 1884 to the Denver meet- 
ing jin 1895, were, in the year following the Denver 
meeting, analyzed and classified, and every person who 
was eligible and who had been a member more than one 
year was invited to join the permanent active class 
under the provisions of the amended constitution. 

For two years following the Denver meeting no en- 
rollment fee was charged. At the Milwaukee meeting 
the constitution was amended, required an enrollment 
fee of $2 in addition to annual dues, making the first 
payment of an active member $4. It has been the 
policy to date active membership from the earliest year 
of continuous annual membership, and to allow lapses in 
annual membership to be recovered by payment of the 
omitted dues. The following table shows the growth of 
the active membership from 18.5 to date : 


Year. Meeting. Total Membership. 
LCS AU Canaan ene Ree HM Ossi seassccaccsseceseaee 1,464 
SOS O NR ecavet esis beaseeest MUlWaUKCC. cccssccsccsceecess 1,857 
TONE O ON sea siitincanccoees WaSBIN@tODiccccsss.socscecs 1,952 
MOS OO ea es es acovesecceeeis OST ANGGIESscccvssccesseese 2,204 
PSO O NGO cscs ascucccwownn CHAPGSTON ciesssscasseeccancroel 
U0 LS, 0) a ee IDB GRON Ese iesacccwewsiiasere 42 2 820 


The number of active members present at the Los 
Angeles meeting in 1899 was 530, or 24 per cent. of the 
active membership : at the Charleston meeting, 546, or 
23.5 per cent. of the active membership ; at Detroit, 
= July, 1,173. or 41.6 per cent. of the active member- 
ship. 


At the Los Angeles meeting the active membership 
constituted less than 5 per cent. of the total member- 
ship enrolled, both active and associate ; at the Charles- 
ton meeting, about 19 per cent.; and at Detroit, about 
20 per cent. of the total enrollment. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will be seen that the collection of the 
dues of active members not in attendance at the annual 
convention is an important feature of the work of the 
secretary’s office. 

The annual withdrawals from membership, shown by 
the above table to be considerable, are mainly confined 
to the less permanent element in the profession and to 
those who were enrolled before an enrollment fee was 
charged. It rarely occurs that a member in a perma- 
nent position, or in high professional standing, discon- 
tinues his membership. For this reason the active 
membership is annually growing stronger and more 
representative, as well as larger. 

A noteworthy feature of theactive membership is the 
numer and character of the educational institutions 
which have enrolled—nearly all within the past three 
years. Most of these institutions have purchased sets 
of the published proceedings and reports, and have en- 
rolled for the purpose of securing future reports as they 
are published. The enrollment of institutions at this 
date includes the following : 


Universities and colleges.............sseseeeeeeeees 82 
INGEHIG I MONOO Asoc, cscdsdacwah whaescdsseucceassswacces 45 
EVDO ERMA OR tc oeacosedavcsies <9 venti casenasaieedse’s 49 
Boards Of CdUCAUON....ccseccocosicsseccesees awah 12 
Other educational institutions.................66+ 16 

ANTE: | eee a Re Bete, Ee ee ee 204 


It is interesting to note that recently the following 
libraries enrolled as active members and purchased cer- 
tain back volumes of the proceedings : 

Cardiff Free Public Libraries, Cardiff, Wales. 

Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Library of Congress of Chile, Santiago, Chile. 

Even among individuals the idea is gaining ground 
that it is profitable for those teachers who cannot attend 
the annual meetings regularly to become active mem- 
bers, that they may secure the published proceedings. 
The value of the active membership list as a reliable 
educational directory influences many to seek repre- 
sentation in it, but, without doubt, the leading motive 
is the desire to be permanently and actively identified 
with the association and its work. 


Special Committee Reports. 


With the Saratoga meeting in 1892 a new movement 
was inaugurated by the association in the appointment 
of the special Committee of Ten to investigate and re- 
port on courses of study for secondary schools. This 
report was made in 1898, the year in which no session 
of the association was held. The report was published 
and distributed extensively by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, but unfortunately was never included 
in any published volume of proceedings. 

In 1893 the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Ed- 
ucation was appointed. The report was made to the 
Department of Superintendence in 1895, and published 
in the volume of proceedings of that year. 

In 1895 the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools 
was appointed by the council. Their report was made 
to the council in 1897, and published in the volume of 
proceedings of the Milwaukee meeting. The Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements was appointed in 
1895; on Normal Schools, in 1895; on the Relations of 
Public Libraries to Public Schools, in 1898. These three 
committees reported at the Los Angeles meeting in 
1899, and the reports are all included in the Los Angeles 
volume. 

The plates of the report of the Committee of Twelve 
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have been loaned without charge to several state super- 
intendents for use in publishing state editions for free 
distribution, which have aggregated sixty thousand cop- 
ies. In addition to the above table, the reports have 
received the circulation of the volumes of proceedings 
in which they were published; parts of each report have 
appeared in the reports of the United States commis- 
sioner of education and of several state superintendents 
of public instruction; and extensive reprint editions 
have been made by various publishing houses of several 
of the reports which were not copyrighted. 

The reports of the Committee of Ten and of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen were copyrighted and a contract made 
with the American Book Company for their publication 
and sale at thirty cents per copy, the company to pay 
the association a royalty of five cents per copy on all 
copies sold. 


Omissions From Volumes of Proceedings. 


It should be a matter of record that the volumes of 
proceedings of the association do not contain all of the 
proceedings of the Department of Superintendence since 
that organization became a department of the associa- 
tion in 1870. In the early years the United States Bu- 
reau of Education usually published and distributed the 
proceedings of that department. When this was done, 
they were not, for several years, reprinted or included 
in the annual volume. 

Since 1889 but one meeting has been held each year, 
and the proceedings have been printed only in the vol- 
ume of proceedings. 

The omissions referred to above had not been discov- 
ered at the time the Subject Index was compiled and pub- 
lished. Consequently the subjects of the reports of the 
Department of Superintendence published only by the 
United States Bureau of Education are not included in 
the index volume. This has quite seriously disappointed 
many whose files of proceedings include the omitted 
reports. 

Supply of Back Volumes. 


In view of the constant demand for full sets of vol- 
umes of proceedings, it is a matter of regret that many 
volumes are out of print and cannot be supplied, as fol- 
lows: all volumes from 1857 to 1872, inclusive, except- 
ing 1865, of which there are but fifteen copies, and 
1866, of which there are but seventeen copies in stock. 
The supply of volumes for 1883 and 1885 is also ex- 
hausted, and for 1882 there are but eighteen volumes 
remaining. 

The Annual Volume. 

The annual volume of proceedings embodies the re- 
sults of the work of the association from year to year, 
and is therefore its most important concern. It has 
been the aim of the successive publication committees to 
confine it to a single volume of 1,000 pages. This limit 
has, in recent years, been exceeded, in order to include 
the reports of special committees, and to provide for the 
a new departments which have been added since 
1892. 

Every effort. has been made in editing the volume to 
exclude useless material, to secure the abridgment of 
papers and discussions of excessive length, and to limit 
the matter as far as consistent with a fair representa- 
tion of the valuable papers and discussions presented in 
the general sessions and the eighteen departments now 
organized. The largest volume yet issued is the Los 
Angeles volume, of 1,258 pages, which contains, in addi- 
tion to the usual matter, three special committee reports 
covering 277 pages. Excluding these special reports, 
the Los Angeles volume numbers 981 pages, while the 
St. Paul volume in 1890, with eight departments less to 
provide for, contains 929 pages. The Charleston vol- 
ume of 1900 numbers 809 pages, which is the smallest 
volume since the Nashville meeting in 1889. 

The most effective measure in restricting the size of 
the volume has been the editing of the programs in ad- 
vance of the annual convention, and securing desirable 
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limitations as to number and length of the individual 
papers. There is still room for improvement in this di- 
rection, as was so forcibly pointed out by President 
Green in his presidential address at Detroit. The de- 
partments which have been added from time to time 
overlap each other, because some of them represent hori- 
zontal and others vertical sections of educational work. 

It is the theory that the president of the association 
shall have general oversight of the department programs, 
but there is no definite legislation which gives the presi- 
dent authority in this matter. Since the president of 
the general association and the presidents of the several 
departments change each year, there has not been uni- 
formity of administration in this respect. I would re- 
spectfully suggest that more definite legislation on this 
subject be enacted; that provisions be made for a meet- 
ing of the president-elect with the newly-elected depart- 
ment officers, to be held before the close of the conven- 
tion at which they are elected, for conference and for 
determining the general policy of administration; 
that a subsequent n eeting of the president with the de- 
partment presidents be held at some central point about 
January 1, at which time the department presidents 
should be expected to present tentative outlines of pro- 





Irwin Shepard. 


posed programs for mutual criticism and suggestion, in 
order that the field and the topics to be covered by each 
should be determined and understood by all, and that 
subsequent departures from tie respective lines agreed 
upon should be made only on the approval of the presi- 
dent of the association. An examination of any con- 
vention program will readily disclose the importance of 
such advance regulation of department plans. 

The association should, doubtless, pay the expenses of 
such a meeting, but, | believe, no more profitable expen- 
diture could be made, since the results would certainly 
tend to the improvement of the convention programs, 
the elimination of conflicts and repetitions, and the prob- 
able restriction of the matter to be printed. 

The cost of printing the volume has been steadily de- 
creased, notwithstanding the occasional increase in size 
and the use to a larger extent of smaller type, with the 
consequent increased cost of composition. The recent 
increase in the number of volumes printed has helped to 
decrease the average cost per volume. 
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Anal, sis of Treasurer’s Reports. 

A recent tabulation and analysis of the receipts and 
expenditures shows that the Denver meeting in 18Y5 
introduced a new era in the financial history of the as- 
sociation, and that the receipts and additions to the per- 
manent fund for the five years from 1895 to 1899, in- 
clusive, were almost identical with the eleven years from 
1884 to 1894, inclusive. 

[t is worthy of note that during the last five years 
certain salaries have been paid; the expenses of state 
managers and department officers have been more liber- 
ally provided for; several committees of investigation 
have received appropriations for expenses; their reports 
have been published and distributed; and in many ways 
the work of the association has been enlarged and its to- 
tal annual expenses largely increased, tho it appears that, 
owing to restriction of expenses in other directions, the 
proportion of expenses to receipts has increased only 2 
per cent. 

In the above recapitulation the receipts and expenses 
for the year of the Charleston meeting have not been 
included, on account of the exceptional circumstances, 
which are not likely to recur. It is gratifying to note 
that even in the year of the Charleston meeting the net 
revenue exceeded the expenses by several hundred dol- 
lars. This was made possible by the $3,883.03 revenue 
from the invested fund, with the $5,089.19 cash collec- 
tions of the secretary’s office, which together constitute 
a practically fixed revenue of nearly $9,000 not depend- 
ent upon receipts from the annual meeting. 

Relations with Transportation Companies. 

Among the most important responsibilities of the of- 
fice are the negotiations with transportation companies 
for rates and ticket conditions for the annual conven- 
tions, and the settlement with these companies for the 
membership revenue collected by them. 

The plan of incorporating the membership coupon in 
the railroad ticket, and the membership fee in the pur- 
chase price of the ticket, with an agreement to report 
the same to the treasurer of the association, has ob- 
tained since first adopted at the Chicago meeting in 
1887, This plan was for a time strenuously opposed by 
certain lines, especially in the East, and has never been 
officially approved by the New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation. Opposition has now quite generally ceased. 
The friendliness and confidence of the transportation 
lines have been won by an established and consistent 
policy of fair dealing and the recognition of the rights 
of the roads to protection against ticket scalping and 
other convention abuses, such as “ official routes,” which 
are designed to divert business from the lines to which it 
belongs to certain routes chosen by convention officials. 

Moreover, the work of the association in.its public 
service to education appeals strongly to railroad officials, 
with the result that they now, almost without exception, 
willingly grant the usual concessions of rates and ticket 
conditions, and join in protecting the interests of the 
association -by collecting and reporting thru. the ter- 
minal lines, to the treasurer of the association 
the . membership revenue by the same methods 
and forms which they use in reporting the divisions 
of ticket revenue among themselves. These reports are 
in detail, giving place of sale with form and number of 
each ticket. They are checked out at the secretary’s 
office from month to month, as received, and claim for 
revenue made on all coupons not included in the final 
reports. No line has, at least within recent years, re- 
fused to honor any rightful claim for membership rev- 
enue; nor has any disposition been shown, except in 
rare and unimportant instances, to withhold revenue 
until claim is made. 

The Office. 


The office of the secretary has been provided for 
since 1895, without charge to the association in rooms 
of Mr. Shedard’s residence at Winona. The necessary 
desks, filing cases, and other appliances have so far over- 
run the available space that the question of larger and 


better-equipped rooms will soon claim attention. 
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The work of the office has increased very rapidly dur- 
ing the past three or four years. The correspondence 
has reached a magnitude difficult to be handled with the 
aid of a single clerk. In this connection it may be ap 
propriate to call attention to the fact the postage ac” 
count of the office last year was $749.65, while the ex- 
pense for all clerical services was but $563.70—a pro- 
portion which, I believe, does not usually obtain in cor- 
respondence offices. 

The outgoing mail last year amounted approximately 
to 10,000 pieces of letter mail, and 50,000 pieces of 
third-class matter—bulletins, pamphlets, and reports. 
Letter mail received approximated 10,000 pieces, of 
which 2,500 contained money remittances. 

Executive Committee Bulletin. 

Since the discontinuance, in 1896, of the Official Bul- 
letin as a publication of the city inviting the association, 
the work of issuing the bulletins of the Executive Com- 
mittee, containing all information as to railroad rates, 
ticket conditions, programs, and other details of ar- 
rangements for the annual convention, has devolved 
upon the secretary. At first these bulletins were issued 
only to the educational press and the active members; 
but the demand has so increased that last year 20,000 
copies of Bulletin No. 1 and 30,000 copies of Bulletin No. 
2 were issued. About two-thirds of these were sent to 
individual addresses, and the balance to state directors 
and managers, and to school superintendents who re- 
quested them for personal distribution. 

The Educational Press, 

The educational journals have continued and extended 
their support of the association in all its various lines 
of work. Special circulars of information are sent to 
them monthly, and are quite generally quoted from or 
reprinted entire. Several journals issue annually an 
association number, in which, in addition to illustrated 
articles on the place of meeting, the Hxecutive Committee 
Bulletin, containing convention arrangements and pro- 
grams, is printed entire from plates furnished from 
this office. In this manner the circulation of the most 
important bulletin is extended by forty or fifty thousand 
copies without cost to the association, except for the 
plates. The value of this gratuitous support of the 
educational press cannot be overestimated, and is highly 
appreciated by all members, and especially by the exec- 
utive officers of the association. 

Rr 


Membership List of the N. E. A. 


Word comes from Secretary Irwin Shepard that the 
membership of the National Educational Association for 
the current year is considerably larger than was indi- 
cated by the registration at the Detroit meeting. The 
regular registration list was greatly reduced by the plan 
for the deposit of tickets with train conductors and the 
consequent relief from the necessity of registration. 
Moreover, the attractions of the Pan-American exposi- 
tion and the facilities offered by the railroad and steam- 
boat companies for going directly thru to Buffalo with- 
out stop—tickets being deposited with train conductors 
—operated to reduce the Detroit registration. 

The railroad companies, however, have carefully pro- 
tected the interests of the association by collecting and 
turning over all membership coupons which escaped 
registration, amounting to 2,640 coupons. The member- 
ship for the year computed as in other years will be 
approximately as follows : 


Registered membership at Detroit - - 5,925 
Mem. coupons collected and turned over by Joint 
R’y Agt. 2,640 


Active members, not at Detroit, paying dues 1,700 


Total, 10,265 

It is worthy of note that more than 600 new active 

members have been added to the list during the year, 

bringing the enrollment in that class to over 2,800, and 

that nearly 1,200 active members were present and en- 
rolled at the Detroit meeting. 
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New Metropolitan High School 
Buildings. 


With an appropriation for the New Dewitt Clinton 
high school building in Manhattan, New York has 
finally provided accommodations for the great body of 
high school students registered in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. In the borough of Richmond a new building, to 
be erected at St. George, will combine the separate 
high schools now situated at Port Richmond, Stapleton, 
and Tottenville. Adequate provision for four high 
schools, containing forty-five hundred pupils in Brooklyn, 
housed in old public school buildings, is still required. 
Conditions in Queens are better than in Brooklyn, since 
the seven high schools in that borough either have 
buildings of their own or are located in parts of new and 
modern public grammar school buildings. 


The Lydia Wadleigh High School. 


The first of the large Manhattan schools to be pro- 
vided for was that for girls, known as the Lydia Wad- 
leigh high school, of which Mr. John G. Wight is prin- 
cipal. This building is being erected on West 114th 
street, near Seventh avenue. It is a structure of five 
stories and basement, of red brick with buff limestone 
and gray terra cotta trimmings, the roof of light green 
slate. The basement is being fitted for lunch, bicycle, 
kitchen, and drying rooms. The heating and ventilating 
plant—which is very extensive—has a place beneath the 
auditorium in the 115th street court. 

In the first story the visitor will find a large lobby 
aod the various reception rooms and offices of the school. 
Fronting the entrance are two elevators running from 
the basement to the fifth floor. The auditorium will 
seat two thousand persons; it opens from the main cor- 
ridor on this floor. This room is designed for use in 
evening lectures as well as for the ordinary purposes of 
the school. Free access may be had toits floor and gal- 
lery on the 115th street side. The rest of this floor is 
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taken up by class-rooms and one large study hall. The 
library and draughting room are on the second floor. 

The chemical lecture room and the laboratories for 
physics and chemistry are on the third floor together 
with supply rooms, class rooms, and instructors’ labora- 
tories. Each floor contains a large study hall. 

On the-top floor are located the gymnasium, forty by 
sixty-eight feet; two biological laboratories, two physi- 
ological laboratories. The fourth floor also contains 
several laboratories, including one for physiography, and 
a dark room with workshop attached to one of the phys- 
ical laboratories. Equipment and working materials 
for the various laboratories are still to be provided. The 
study halls will be placed in the southwest wing of the 
building. 

The Wadleigh high school will have the first building 
erected for high school purposes in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. It is significant of the atti- 
tude hitherto maintained towards this grade of work 
that these schools are at present housed in old buildings 
many of which are considered almost unfit for use in 
elementary instruction. 


Commercial High School. 


The new High School of Commerce, the corner stone 
of which is to be laid Saturday of the current week, will 
be located at 65th street, near Broadway. This build- 
ing will also be five stories in height. It is to be con- 
structed of granite, buff limestone, and gray brick. The 
gymnasium, ninety-three by fifty-three feet, will be in 
the basement, where will also be placed aswimming bath 
and lunch room. 

The auditorium on the first floor is to seat twelve 
hundred. The arrangement of the class rooms has not 
yet been perfected, owing to the fact that a principal 
has not yet been appointed. Provision is made, however, 
for twenty-three large class rooms and for fifteen rooms 
to be fitted up as offices, lecture rooms, and laboratories. 
The new building will be equipped with every conve- 
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nience for a modern bus ness school as well as for a high 
school. There are ruznors of a plan to place the direc- 
tion of this school vader the control of the chamber of 
commerce, 

The Peter Cooper School. 


The new Peter Cooper high school building, Bronx 
borough, is Gesigned for the use of both boys and girls. 
It will be located at 166th street and Boston road, and 
will be the largest as well as the most imposing of the 
new buildings. The style of architecture is English 
Collegiate Gothic with an ornamental square topped 
tower in the center over the main entrance. In equip: 
ment the Cooper school will be fully equal to those al- 
ready described. 

The Dewitt Clinton. 

The Dewitt Clinton school of Manhattan, of which 
Dr. John Buchanan is principal, will shortly be housed 
in a new building. The plans are now in course of 
preparation at the hand of Architect C. B. J. Snyder. 
The structure will be located on Livingston place, be- 
tween 15th and 16th streets. It is to be of a distinct 
Dutch type of design of red brick with buff and green 
trimmings, to harmonize with the buildings in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. No data are a. yet fixed as to its 
cost. It will be built to accommodate twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils. An illustration showing the elevation of the 
new design will appear at an early date in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 

Richmond. 

A new high school building for the borough of Rich- 
mond is to be erected on Jay street, at Stuyvesant 
place, Staten Island. This school will combine the 
three separate high schools now on Staten Island, and 
is designed to accommodate eight hundred students. 
Architecturally it resembles the structure for the Peter 
Cooper school. It is situated in a commanding position 
on a hill side, so that the front part of the basement is 
above grade and can be utilized for a gymnasium and for 
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ProposedHigh Schoo! tor Richmond Borough, 


the school's various office rooms. Special provision will 
be made for a commercial department and for a large 
assembly hall which it is planned to convert, later, into 
a gymnasium. The edifice is so designed as to allow of 
the addition of an auditorium and a sufficient number of 
class rooms to double the seating capacity of the school, 
The contract for this building was awarded Sept. 23, 
1901. 
Cost. 

The cost of the various buildings will be as follows, 
exclusive of equipment: 

Wadleigh, $487,000; Peter Cooper, $469,383; Rich- 
mond borough, $156,000; High School of Commerce, 
$302,640. The cost of the equipment of the Wadleigh 
building will be—sanitation, $20,965; electrical work 
$21,563; heating, $52,981; furniture and elevators, $17, 
500 (approximate). 




















New Building for the Wadleigh High School, Manhattan. 
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School Law. 


=—== = —————S 
Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHEr. 
Pay for Attending Teachers’ Institute. 


In Indiana State Superintendent Jones has rendered an of- 
ficial decision to the effect that township trustees canmet 
evade the law requiring them to pay teachers for attendance 
upon teachers’ institutes. The institutes, he says, are an in~ 
tegral part of the school year and teachers who attend must 
receive their pay. 











Transportation of Pupils. 


The same official, State Superintendent Jones, of Indiana, 
has written on another question of long standing to which great 
interest has been attached in the middle West. He says: 

“It has been conceded for years that township trustees have 
almost unlimited powers and rights to organize and conduct 
their schools. [t is provided by statute that they shall ‘ locate 
schools’ conveniently, and in that provision hinges the ques- 
tion of transportation. 

“If they have the right to effect a thoro organization, why 
is not transportation of pupils as much a part of organization 
as the construction of walks or the putting of a bell on the 
school-house to inform the pupils of the approaching hour for 
the beginning of school work? If the trustee is to have 
charge of the ‘thoro organization of schools,’ it is he who shall 
determine what shall constitute legitimate educational affairs 
and so effect his organization as he sees fit.” 

An Indiana act of 1899, which gave township trustees the 
right to transport pupils, tho technically defective, has, never- 
theless, been held by the attorney-general of the state to be 
effective, and the right of the trustee to transport pupils at 
public expense appears to be assured. 


Important Illinois Decisions. 


1. A statute enumerating the branches that teachers must 
be qualified to teach gives all the children in the state the 
right to be instructed in every one of these branches; but 
neither teachers nor directors have power to compel pupils to 
study other branches, nor to expel a pupil for refusing tostudy 
other branches. Whether pupils can be compelled to study all 
the numerated branches, the court expresses no opinion. 

2. School directors may, to a reasonable extent, require a 
teacher to give instruction in the higher branches, but it is 
optional with parents whether their children shall study such 
branches. 

3. The unlawful expulsion of a pupil from school is a tres- 
pass for which the teachers and directors are personally liable ; 
nor may the teacher justify such unlawful act under the 
authority of the directors. School directors can expel pupils 
only for disobedient, refractory, or incorrigibly bad conduct, 
after all other reasonable means have failed. Expulsion is 
not designed to be a means of punishment. 

4. An assessment of $136 damages, even when there was 
no personal injury, is not to be regarded as excessive, but is 
distinctly moderate. 

All the foregoing principles were established by Ruleson et 
al, vs. Past, Ulinois, 8S. C. B., Monthly, West, Jurist, 300. 


Epidemic and Illness. 


In Utah a contract to teach for a specified time, unless re- 
voked by misconduct or any other good reason specially men- 
tioned, carries with it the implication that the board of edu- 
cation shall, in case it fails to furnish employment to the 
teacher, pay her the stipulated wages during the time men- 
tioned. This principle covers the case of the arbitrary closing 
of the schools by the board of education during an epidemic 
of contagious diseases. Such act may be a wise precaution 
but it does not change the obligation of the board to pay the 
teacher if she is ready and willing to fulfill her part of the 
contract. MeKane vs. Barnett, Treas., etc., bvard of educa- 
tion. Utah, S. ©.,50 L. R. A. 371. 


Wrongful Discharge of Teacher. 


An Iowa teacher, employed under contract to teach in par- 
ticular department of a public school, brought action to re- 
cover damages for a wrongfuldischarge. The defence alleged 
that the plaintiff had been offered a position to teach in an- 
other department of the school. This was held to be an insu- 
ficient excuse in the absence of proof that the teacher was 
willing to accept the transfer or that the change would have 
been made without modifying the original contract or expe- 
riencing a loss of compensation. Jackson vs., School Dist., 
Directors, etc , lowa, S. C., 81 N. W. 596. 
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School Officers Must Prove, 

Suppose an Illinois teacher with contract to teach for a 
year is prevented by the school boa."d from teaching ; that he 
does other work during the months fo” which he was elected ; 
that he attempts to recover damages; and that the schoo! 
board conceding. his claims to damages, endeavors to put up as 
a set-off to reduce the amount of the damay‘es the sums earned 
by him in the time for which they were liable. In such a case 
the burden of proof rests entirely upon the school officers to 
show what the plaintiff earned or that he earned anything. 
(School Dist etc., vs. Orr., Ill. S. C., 88 Ill. 648.) 

Payment for “Time Actually Employed.’ 

A Utah decision puts an important limitation upon the terms 
of a contract of employment to pay a teacher a certain wage 
“for the time actually occupied in school.” Such a clause is to 
be construed merely as an intention to prohibit the teacher 
from drawing her salary in vacation time or during such 
periods as she may be absent or temporarily unable to dis- 
charge her duties. It does not apply to cases in which an ar- 
bitrary attempt is made to prevent the teacher from giving 
the time she expected to give. (McKay vs. Barnett, UtahS. C., 
60 Pac. 1100. 

Allegation of Contract Insufficient. 

Five dollars a day was the pay an Indiana teacher received 
during one year’s teaching. ‘The year following she began to 
teach supposedly under the same terms. Since, however, she 
had no contract to show, it was ruled that she had no claim 
to recover, because evidence of compensation for a previous 
year could not be received as evidence of what she was to re- 
ceive under the alleged new contract. (Jackson School Town- 
ship vs. Grimes, Ind. App. C., 56 N. E. 724.) 

A Legal Statement of Tax Case. 

The Illinois supreme court, as already announced in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, on October 24, affirmed the lower court 
judgment on what is known as the “‘ Chicago teachers’ case.” 
The effect is to compel the Illinois state board of equalization 
to assess the capital stock, including franchises, of twenty or 
more Chicago corporations at a fair cash value. The amount 
thus added to the assessed valuation of the city is alleged to 
aggregate about $235,000,000. 

History of the Case. 

The case was instituted by the state attorney, at the in- 
stance of the Chicago teachers’ federation, in the form of a 
writ of mandamus to compel the state board of equalization to 
assess certain corporations (principally street railway, gas 
light, telephone, and electric companies) which according to 
popular aliegations had hitherto escaped taxation. 

An order of the lower court was issued, commanding the 
board of equalization forthwith to convene and to value and 
assess the capital stock, including the franchises of each of the 
corporations involved, in the manner provided by law. The 
decision is sweeping and will apply to other corporations and 
may lead to the collection of back taxes. About $8,000,000 
are added to the funds of the state anda large sum to the 
school fund. It is now up to the board of equalization to bow 
to the dictates of the court. 

The specific ruling of the supreme court is to the effect that 
“‘the board in assessing corporations does not act as a board 
of review, but as an original assessor and that the performance 
of its duty to assess the fair cash value of capital stock, in- 
cluding franchises over and above the value of tangible pro- 
perty, may be enforced by mandamus.” 

The court furthermore says, ‘Where, instead of making 
proper assessment, the board arbitrarily and wilfully failed to 
follow a proper and long established rule in.force on the state 
for making such assessments, by refusing to take into con- 
sideration the bonded indebtedness of such incorporations ; 
and when, for the purpose of evading their duty sought to 
pass new rules for their government in making said valuations 
and assessments, and refusing to consider the information 
then before them, furnished by the assessors, as provided by 
statute, and assessed the capital stock and franchises of said 
corporations at a nominal sum instead of at a fair cash value 
thereof, such board may be coerced by writ of mandamus to 
assess such property. 

“While it is true that fraud will not be presumed, still, 
when it is apparent to the court that every well known rule of 
the valuation of capital stock, including franchises, has been 
violated and arbitrarily disregarded by the board, and such 
board has refused to consider the statements of value prepared 
by the assessors and other information as to such value pro- 
perly submitted, and has arbitrarily fixed such a grossly in- 
adequate sum under rules passed by it for the occasion, the 
court is justified in holding that fraud in making such assess- 
ments has been established and such pretended assessment 
may be properly disregarded.” 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
matatial for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hditor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Acetylene Gas for School Use. 


Aside from the use of acetylene gas for illuminating pur- 
poses it has two important applications to general school 
work. One is in the lecture-room, 
where, by means of a burner easily 
fitted to any standard stereopticon, it is 
rapidly taking the place of the oxy- 
hydrogen light for all screens of a di- 
ameter less than fifteen feet. The il- 
luminating power of acetylene used in 
this way is about five-sevenths of the 
power developed by the calcium light. 
Acetylene for this purpose possesses 
the advantage over the other usual 
4. methods of lighting stereopticons that 

© it is less costly and rather more eco- 
fer nomical of space. It has a cool flame 
oo and does not heat up the hood and the 
ight Generator. mechanism as do both the arc and oxy- 
hydrogen lights. A number of small generators are on the 
market at a cost of not less than fifteen dollars each, which 
are especially adapted for 
this work. A cut is shown 
of a burner for use in stereop- 
ticons. 

A second method of utiliz- 
ing acetylene gas in schools 
is in connection with the 
bunsen burner. For all lab- 
oratory purposes a gas feed 
under 24 inches pressure 
(very low) is sufficient to pro- 
duce a blue flame of the intensest heat. The burner is adapted 
to this particular use. In the absence of a supply of illumi- 
nating gas the same portable generator which supplies the 
lantern in a school may be made to furnish the bunsen flame. 


Humidostat. 


A new appliance for regulating the humidity of the air in 
school buildings is the humidostat, owned by the Johnson Tem: 
perature Regulating Company, of Milwaukee. As in the ther- 
mostat temperature regulators, compressed air is the motive 
power of the device. The instrument registers the degree of 
moisture desired by means of a dial index which may be turned 
to any position to secure a desired percentage of moisture. 
After this is set the regulation is thoroly automatic. The nor- 
mal moisture of inside air shouid be about seventy per cent. 
whereas by heating the outside atmosphere to the average 
temperature of interiors the degree of humidity is reduced to 
a point twenty or thirty degrees lower. The humidostat in- 
troduces a spray of water or a jet of steam into the air ducts, 
thus restoring the natural moisture. 


Laing’s Planetarium. 


Here is what Supt. F. L. Evans, of Caro, Mich., has to say 
about Laing’s Planetarium: “I have had the privilege of giv- 
ing Laing’s Planetarium a thoro examination. It is a marvel- 
ous work of ingenuity and mechanism. Its lightness, sim- 
plicity, and practicality are commendable features, and as 
a time saver in the study of mathematical geography, I doubt 
not that it will pay for itself time and again. Long, arduous 
explanations, whose comprehension requires great stretches of 
the imagination will now no longer be necessary. Conditions 
that heretofore have required years of study are taught by the 
planetarium almost in the twinkling of aneye. It affords a won- 
derful stride in a much-neglected science. We have had this 
piece of apparatus in our school for one monthand every grade 
is enthusiastic in its praise of it. Teachers are handling it 
with comparative ease. We anticipate far-reaching results in 
its use.” 

















Colt Burner. 


Non-Heat Conducting Covers. 


A test was recently made at the new power house of the 
Manhattan railway, 75th street and East river, New York, to 
determine the relative efficiency of non-heat-conducting cover- 
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ings. The results of the test—which was in charge of Steam 
Engineer’Mr. George H. Barrus, of Boston—were particularly 
favorable to the manufactures of the H. W. Johns Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 William street, New York. 


Ninety per cent. of the new public school buildings of the 
Greater New York are equipped with the Ogden door check. 
It is also in use in schools in Hartford, Detroit, Newark, San 
Francisco, and several other large cities. 


The Educational Trade Field. 


Mr. William A. Brown, for many years treasurer of the 
Dixon Crucible Company, died at Asbury Park, N.J., from 
malarial poisoning. Mr. Brown had been ill for some time. 
He was formerly a member of the board of public works of 
Jersey City. 

Alderman MaclInness, of Butler, Sheldon & Company, is a 
text-book man with a heavy burden of public duty. For the 
past six weeks as minority leader of the Municipal Assembly 
he has been busily engaged in blocking legislation looking 
toward possible grabs on the part of the outgoing city admin- 
istration. 

Mr, MacInness has been re-elected to the board of aldermen 
from a Democratic district in which as a Republican he car- 
ried a majority by the weight of personal popularity. He will 
probably be the majority leader of the new board. 

Butler, Sheldon & Company are preparing to move to a lo- 
cation further uptown. 


Mr. A. F. Gilmore, the former agent of the American Book 
Company for the state of Maine has been transferred to the 
borough of Brooklyn. 


The University Publishing Company will remove its offices 
from the present address at 47 East Tenth street, New York, 
to some point in the vicinity of Fifth avenue and Eighteenth 
street. The precise location has not yet been decided upon. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company have in course of 
preparation a very elaborate catalog of manual training 
appliances. This catalog is to appear about January 15. 


The many friends of Mr. James Clell Witter will be glad to 
hear that he has succeeded in purchasing the business formerly 
conducted by the J.C. Witter Company and that he will con- 
tinue to deal in prints, photographs, art books, casts of sculp- 
ture, and artistic pottery at 26 West 33d street, this city. 
The firm, as is generally known, failed last spring, as the 
result of dissension among its members. Mr. Witter, it will 
be remembered, founded the business seven years ago, publish- 
ing Art Education which became very successful in its partic- 
ular field. After four years of favorable expansion the 
business was turned over to a stock company of which Mr. 
Witter was president and nominally manager. The new con- 
cern proved not to be a harmonious combination and after 
three years of retrogression the crash came, the old company 
was dissolved and the original founder of the house managed 
to purchase the entire business. A new publication entitled 
Art Study is the first venture. 

A series of afternoons, with tea, has been started by Mr. 
Witter, from three to seven o’clock Saturdays. The work of 
some eminent artist will be on view. The artists whose pro- 
ductions are already arranged for are : William Ordway Part- 
ridge, George Julian Zolnay (December 7), Clio Hunecker 
Bracken, Frederick Coburn, and Charles Warde Traver. The 
new editorial rooms are well situated and beautifully arranged 
for just such social and artistic purposes, and Art Study’s “at 
homes” are certain to be a great success. Subscribers and 
friends are cordially invited to call any Saturday afternoon 
during the winter. 


The Wizard ink tablet, manufactured by the Thomas A. 
Edison, Jr. Chemical Co., is being tested for introduction in 
the Treasury department at Washington. 


Tuck's Nature Study Charts have been adopted by the 
schools of Greater New York. They are a fine set of charts 
beautifully lithographed in the actual colors of the animals 
and fishes. The expense of producing them has been very 
large. The charts have had an immediate success in the 
schools of England. 


The paper adjustable book covers of the Triangular Book- 
Cover Company, have been adopted at Haverstraw, N. Y. (thru 
Peckham, Little & Company!: Attleboro, Mass , Binghamton, 
N. Y. (for 30,000 covers); Johnstown, N. Y.; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. (Adrience Memorial library). They have also recently 
been put on the lists of the board of education of Greater New 


York for: 1902. 
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Notes of New Books, 








Mr. W. E. Chancellor's first book in the Globe series of 
Children’s Aritnmetics by Grades is neither “topical” nor 
“spiral” in plan. It is built upon no theory either of ratio or 
of country. It seeks merely to grade some practical exercises 
in number in accordance with the periods of the child's devel- 
opment. The attempt is everywhere made to appeal to the 
normal interests of the child. A fair number of illustrations 
is included for the sake of making the work concrete ; but the 
pages are not overloaded with pictures nor is any desire 
evinced to make mere play of the work of learning arithmetic. 
The author's high reputation as a practical superintendent is 
certainly sustained by this, the first of his forthcoming series 
of — books. (The Globe School Book Company, New 
York. 


Essays on Number, by Richard Dedekind. Authorized trans- 
lation by Wooster Woodruff Beman, professer of mathematics, 
University of Michigan. This attractive little book contains 
two essays: Continuity and Irrational Numbers, and The 
Nature and Meaning of Numbers. The first was completed in 
1887, the latter in 1893. Both are writtenin as popular a 
way asthe subjectallows. Every reader will have his ideas 
of number broadened by these essays. (Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago.) E. W. T. 


A College Text-Book of Chemistry, by Ira Remsen, president 
of the Johns Hopkins’ university. The general plan of all 
chemistries must necessarily be much the same, and there is 
comparatively little choice among experiments. But this 
text-book gives special prominence to the discussion of the 
theories. Thus an entire chapter is devoted to the basis of 
the atomic theory of the constitution of matter and valence, 
and another to the periodic law. For college students these 
two constitute most important illustrations of proper induc- 
tion. Dissociation also receives proper consideration, and from 
it is developed Raoult’s method of determining molecular 
weights. The spectroscope as a means of discovering minute 
traces of substance is well treated. Theentire book combines 
experiment with discussion in such proportion as to give an 
excellent foundation for a thoro and advanced knowledge of 
chemistry, while securing the very best results in that tram- 
ing which is the true function of every department in the 
college. (Henry Holt & Co, New York. Price, $2.00.) 


Atoms and Energies, by D. A. Murray, A. M., sometime in- 
structor in the government Shegyo Gakko, Kyoto, Japan. The 
relations of atoms to one another furnish a fruitful theme for 
speculation. Acting upon the principle that no new force can 
be involved when forces already known are efficient to produce 
a given result, the author attempts to apply well known 
physical forces to determine the atomic relations whose mani- 
festations constitute chemical reactions. He shows how tle 
diminution of distance between atoms increases the attracticn 
between them, provided the force is the same as attraction ai 
a distance. If the distance diminishes to zero, that is, if the 
atoms touch, the action is increased by the square of infinity. 
This gives sufficient force to account for the violence of all 
chemical reactions. He also shows how shape and size of the 
atums is sufficient to account for all selective affinities. These 
combined furnish a reasonable explanation of electric ard 
magnetic attraction as well. Thus the study of the energies 
shown in the building of molecules from atoms furnishes a 
clue to the unification of the forces at work in nature by 
introducing a correspondence between the action of the 
universe and the molecule. (A.S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25.) 


Outline History of English and American Literature, by 
Charles F. Johnson, professor of English literature in Trinity 
college, Hartford. This book is designed as a text-book for a 
year’s study. ‘he author lays stress upon the importance of 
a person’s having a good general outline before specializing 
upon any period. He has therefore presented the minimum of 
literature with which a pupil should be familiar among Ameri- 
can as well as English authors. It is up-to-date, including 
names of prominent later writers. The text is based on the 
historic method of study. The biographical and the critical 
matter are kept separate, so that the latter may be merely 
read and much or little of the former learned, according to 
the teacher’s opinion of the need of such drudgery. The ex- 
amples are as a rule familiar. (American Book Company, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 
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Books Under Way. 


The Morse Company, 

“Practical Graded Series of Readers,” Books I to V. 
tor to be announced.) j 

“One Volume History of the United States.” 

B. H. Sanborn & Company. 

“A New Medieval and Modern History,” by George E. 
Fallows. 

“Essentials of Chemistry,” by John C. Hessler and Albert 
L. Smith. 


(Edi- 


The Macmillan Company. 

“The World and the Individual Nature, Man and the Moral 
Order,” by Josiah Royce. 

“Time Table of Modern History,” by M. Morison. 

“A Source Book in the History of Education for the Greek 
and Roman Periods,” by Paul Monroe. 

“What is Shakespeare: An Introduction to the Great Plays,” 
by L. A. Sherman. 

“arly Christian Art and Archxology,” by Walter Lowrie. 

“The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children,” 
by Homer Folks. 

“ An Elementary History of England,” by Katherine Coman. 

“ Shakespeare in Tale and Verse,” by Mrs. Lois Hufford. 

“Blements of Greek,” by Francis Ball. 

“Text-Book of Physics,” by Frederick Slate. 

“‘A Middle English Reader,” by O. F. Emerson. 

“English Grammar and Composition,” by E. H. Lewis. 

“ Blementary Electricity and Magnetism,” by D.C. Jackson, 

Ginn & Company. 

“The Teaching of English Grammar,” by Florus A. Barbour. 

“The Beginners’ American History,” by D. H. Montgomery 
(revised edition). 

“A Course in Invertebrate Zodlogy,” by Henry S. Pratt. 

“ Analytical Psychology,” by Lightner Witmer. 

Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame de Paris,” edited by John R 
Wightman. 

“Selections from De Quincy,” edited by Milton Haight Turk. 

“El Pajaro Verde,” edited by George G. Brownell. 

“Gliich Auf,” by Margarethe Miiller and Carla Wenckebach. 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Stories of Birds,” by T. Gilbert Pearson. 

Coleridge’s ‘The Ancient Mariner,” edited by Norman. 
H. Pitman. 


Butler, Sheldon & Company. 
“ Warren’s Physical Geography (revised). 
Doubl« day, Page & Compary. 


“ Camera Shots at Big Game,” by Mr. and Mrs. A G. Walli- 
han, with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Col. William Byrd’s “ Writings, 1674-1744.” 
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. New Text-Books. 


This list is limited to books that have been received since October 15, Igor. 


will be classified in the Book Number. 


TITLE, 


GRAMMAR, READING, LITERATURE, 


The Arnold Primer 

Silas Marner 

Selected Essays of Charles Lamb 
Poems of Burns 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

The Holy Grail 

Asgard Stories 

Forensic Declamations 


Freshman English and Theme Correcting 


Beowulf 
Irving’s Selected Essays 
Washington Irving 


James Russell Lowell. Vols. I. and II. 


Robinson Crusoe 

Studies in the Poetry of Italy 

Story of King Alfred 

A Year Book of Famous Lyrics 

Correct Composition 

Merchant of Venice 

Carlyle’s Essays on Burns 
HISTORY, CIVICS. 

Roman Political Institutions 

King Arthur and His Court 

Old Indian Legends 


In the Days ot William the Conquercr 


Germany and the Germans 

International Law 

Imperial German 

Men and Cities of Italy 

First Steps in Human Progress 

Lincoln in Story 

With Taylor on the Rio Grande 

Conquest of the Old Northwest 

Israel Putnam 

American Political History 

Colonial Fights and Fighters 
SCIENCE. 


Neighbors of Field, Wood, and Stream 


Southern Wild Flowers and Trees 
Manual of the Flora 

Text-Book of Chemistry 

Stories of Bird Life 

Woodland and Meadow 

The Children’s Health 

Plants and Floral Studies 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Picturesque Geography, Books 1-6 
The Snow Baby 

Elementary Geography 

Grammar Geography 

Lessons in Physical Geography 
Traveler Tales of China 


DRAWING, CONSTRUCTION WORK, ART, 
Geometric Exercises in Paper Folding 


Landseer 
BOOKKEEPING. 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
SHORTHAND. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 


MUSIC. 
School Music Abroad 
Songs of Happy Life 
The Laurel Song Book 
Whiting School Song Book 
MATHEMATICS. 
Higher Algebra 


Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 


Elementary Algebra 
New Practical Arithmetic 


PSYCHOLOGY, PEDAGOGY. 


Riddle of the Universe 

The Art of Teaching 
MODERN LANGUAGE. 

Le Petit Chose 

Mon Oncle et Mon Curé 

French Primer 

Elementary French Reader 

Une Semaine a Paris 

Lichtenstein 

Hochzeit auf Capri 

In St. Jurgen 

El Pajara Verde 

Episodias 

Narraciones 


AUTHOR. 


Sarah L. Arnold 

George Eliot 

Ed. by E. North 

Chas. W. Kent 

Edited by D. Osborne 
6 S. Jewett 

Foster and Cummings - 

A. H. Espenchade 

C. F. Copeland 

S. H. Church 

Arthur Marvin 

H. W. Boynton 

H. E. Scudder 

Defoe 

F, J. Miller 

Walter Besart 

F. L. Knowles 

T. L. De Vinne 


Arranged by E.E. Hale, Jr. 


F. F. Abbott 
F. W. Greene 


Eva M. Tappan 
Edited by A. Lodeman 
Wilson and Tucker 

S. Whitman 


Fred Starr 

Silas G. Pratt 

Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
Jas. Baldwin 

W. F. Livingston 
Viola A. Conklin 
Cyrus Townsend 


Morton Grinnell 
Alice Lounsberry 
N. L. Britton 

Ira Remsen 

T. G. Pearson 
W.L.I. Adams 

F. Winterburn 
W.S. P. Townsend 
W. F. Watson 


Chas. F. King 

Josephine D. Peary 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
“ée “ec “ 


C. R. Dryer 
Hezekiah Butterworth 


Beman and Smith 
Estelle M. Hurll 


Neal and Cragin 
Isaac Pitman 


J. S. Curwin 

Sarah J. Eddy 

Edited by W. L. Tomlins 
C. E, Whiting 


Geo. E. Atwood 
D. E. Smith 

J. Morgan Rowlins 
E. L. Dubbs 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel 
. E. White 
. B. Super 

J. D. La Brete 


Gaston Doway 

E. F. Bacon 

Ed. by Frank Vogel 
W. Bernhardt 

T. Storm 

Juan Valesa 


PRICE. 


36 


I oO 


to 


NNW 


— 


oo 
go 
5°e 


60 


35 


60 


00 
60 


75 


75 


20 


oo 


60 


80 


50 


0o 


5° 
co 


a5 
30 


All books suitable for teachers and school libraries 


PUBLISHER. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


oe “ 


F. A. Stokes Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“ee ee 
“ “cc 

D.C. Heath & Co. 


Chautauqua Press 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Century Co. 
University Publishing Co. 
B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


Ginn & Co. 
“ “ 
“ “ 


Lee & Shepard 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Chautauqua Press 
“ oé 


“cc “ce 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
American Book Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Henry Holt & Co. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


F. A. Stokes Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
“ “ “ 


B. F. Johnson Co. 
Baker & Taylor 


John Lane 
A.S. Barnes Co. 


Lee & Shepard 
F. A. Stokes Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


American Book Co. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


Open Court Pub. Co. 
“ “ “ “ 
American Book Co. 


Isaac Pitman Co. 


J. Curwen Sons, London 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

C. C. Birchard & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Morse Co. 

The Macmillan Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
American Book Co. 


Harper & Bro. 
American Book Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


Oxford Press 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“ “ 


“cc ““ 


Ginn & Co. 
R. D. Cortina 
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The amended charter of New York city makes special 
provision that the present salaries of teachers skall Le 
retained. 

An important change in methods of payment of edu- 
cational moneys goes into effect Jan. 1, 1902, under 
the new charter. The treasurer’s bureau of the board 
of education will be wiped out, and all payments must 
be made thru the controller’s office and the city pay- 
master. 


The order of over one hundred dollars worth of edu- 
cational books for a foreigo country in a single day 
shows that the era of reading books relating to educa- 
tion has began. Once it was hard to find those who 
read books on education ; it will soon be difficult to find 
those who do not. A ditferont and nobler aspect of 
elucasion comes from this study of Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart, Page, Mann, Parker, Fitch, Thring, Arnold, 
and Dewey. May the good work go on increasingly. 


A bill has been reported favorably in the Georgia 
house of representatives prohibiting absolutely the em- 
ployment of children under ten years of age in any 
manufacturing establishment, or the employment of any 
child under twelve unless his earnings shall be required 
for the support of a widowed mother or totally disabled 
father. Children under the age of fourteen are not to 
be employed between the hours of 7 P.M. and 6A.M., 
nor, after Jan. 1, 1903, shall children of that age be 
given employment at any time unless they can read and 
write. 

Georgia is thus taking a position in the question of 
child labor which t1e others of the Southern states will 
do well to follow. The temptation is strong, especially 
while the textile industries of the South are building 
up, to take advantage of every possible means of com- 
pating successfully agaiast the established industries of 
the North; and in too many states the employment of 
poorly paid child labor has been regarded as a legitimate 
means. But right is right; and the duty of the state 
to protect its prospective citizens against too early 
removal from educational privileges is, or ought to be, 
paramount. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL does not usually speak of a 
school book in this place, but the Laurel Song Book, 
edited by Mr. W. L. Tomlins, and published by C. C. 
Birchard & Company, is an unusual book and worthy 
of mention in an unusual place. The book is in reality 
the first worthy American contribution to choral music 
of the world. Many of the songs are of the highest 
character, and reveal that American composers can pro- 
duce choral music that takes rank with the best. The 
literary quality of the text is also deserving of highest 
commendation. Mr. Tomlins and the publishers are en- 
titled to the thanks of all lovers of music for their valu- 
able contribution. 


Mr. James J. McCabe, of public school No. 23, Brook- 
lyn, was this week elected associate superintendent in the 
borough of Brooklyn. ScHOoL JOURNAL readers will be 
glad to receive the news, since his fitness for this im- 
portant office, was especially emphasized in these pages 
some six weeks ago. 


We had hoped to have room in this number for reports 
of several noteworthy meetings held in the past few 
days, but they will have to be deferred to a succeeding 
number. Among these are the Massachusetts State 
Convention, the New England superintendents’ meeting, 
the evening session of the New York Male Teachers’ 
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association, and the unique reunion of the school boards 
of Middlesex county, New Jersey. 


“Churches, courts, and legislatures,” said President 
Eliot, of Harvard university, “command less respect 
and have less influence now than thirty years ago. The 
church, in Dr. Eliot’s opinion, has turned either to po- 
etic generalities or to ritualistic pomp. The judiciary 
has declined in personal merit and in public estimation, 
and the legislative bodies have fallen into more or less 
merited contempt. 

CF 


The Middle States Meeting. 


The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland seems to be confin- 
ing itself more and more strictly to the narrow field 
fixed by its name. Strictly high school problems are 
tolerantly enough accorded a place on the program now 
and then, but they are considered rather a bore unless 
they refer to college preparation. One chief purpose of 
the most recent meeting held at Syracuse during 
Thanksgiving week, was apparently to let the collected 
preparatory school people know what college presidents 
and professors expected of them. The rest of the pro- 
gram turned exclusively around college education. The 
sum and substance of the discussions was, We, the Col- 
leges. (a) Where are we at? |[Electives.] (b) What 
are we after? [Freedom of speech and uniform require- 
ments. ] 

The report of Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler concern- 
ing the work of the college entrance examination board 
was the only feature in which college and preparatory 
school were alike and directly interested. 

Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of Union, presented 
a paper on, “How Should the Entrance Examination 
Paper in English be Constructed,” noteworthy chiefly 
for the glimpse it gave of the attitude of the average 
college professor toward the high schools. In speaking 
of the kinds of examination papers which should be pre- 
pared in English, Professor Hale said : 


It seems hardly fair to give questions based on one type of 
teaching only, when by so doing we might shut out students 
well trained in other methods. The accurate knowledge of a 
text is one aim, the literary appreciation of a masterpiece is 
another; both are useful, altho both may result in poor teach- 
ing. Our paper should give opportunity to a student well 
trained in either direction or in any other of several which 
will come to mind. It is possible and quite proper, however, 
to lay more stress on those kinds of teaching which seem best, 
and by concentrating attention upon them for several years 
to indicate to those who look to the board for examination the 
kinds of teaching that seems to the board most useful. 


Here we have aclear statenent of how colleges pro- 
ceed in bringing high schools to the adoption of such 
courses of study and methods of teaching, as they deem 
most proper as a preparation for the particular things 
college professors would like to have students do under 
their direction. The examination paper has not lost its 
old-time power of fixing standards of work and method. 

One very interesting question was raised by Profes- 
sor Hale, when in closing his paper he suggested that it 
would be well to have examinations demand power rather 
than knowledge—power of writing correctly and power 
of literary appreciation. He held that at present knowl- 
edge of good literature rather than power of apprecia- 
tion of it receives emphasis. “If we,” he said, “ took 
power of appreciation as our aim, as we do take power 
of writing, we should be released from a good deal of 
the machinery of required readings and alternative 
questions.” Interesting questions are raised to an issue 
by this statement. Is it worth while to make the power 
of literary appreciation paramount in preparatory 
schools, or is it not better to insist upon knowledge of 
literary masterpieces, and leave the development of 
literary taste to the maturer years, to the last years in 
college for instance? It would be pertinent to ask also, 
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how power of appreciation is to be measured. Profes- 
sor Hale has here suggested some very profitable topics 
for discussion at a future meeting of the association, 
topics that would afford something of value to those 
members whom fortune has deprived of the distinction 
of membership in a university faculty. 


we 
High School Examination Questions. 


An examination for high school license in New York 
city was held this last week. The questions asked in 
science of education are given below. The time allotted 
was three hours. 


1. Explain the meaning of each of the following terms: 
Culture, instruction, induction, “‘culture epoch theory,” human- 
ism, scholasticism. Refer to at least one authority in support 
of each meaning given. (18) 

2. (a) Describe the manner in which the mind forms 
general concepts, illustrating from your specialty. (15) 

(b) State three considerations to be borne in mind by the 
teacher as aids in the formation of general concepts. (15) 

3. (a) Illustrate the fact that acquired interests grow out 
of instinctive or native interests. (8) 

(b) Show the importance of interest in mental life. (8) 

4, ‘Mere verbal statements, made and heard as such, do 
not constitute rea] teaching in any subject. Real teach- 
ing aims at the development of the mind in relation to the 
subject matter.”—Bryant. 

(a) Give a reason for the truth of each of these statements. 
(6) 

(b) Explain the second statement, with illustration. (10) 

5 Mention two important respects in which pupils of the 
secondary school stage differ from those of the elementary 
school stage. Show the bearing of these differences on 
secondary teaching. (20) 


we 


Of the 11,551 people recorded in the new edition of 
‘“Who’s Who in America,” says the New York World, 
2,849 reside in New York state, 1,010 in Massachusetts, 
889 in the District of Columbia, 880 in Pennsylvania, 
422 in Ohio, 314 in New Jersey, and less than 300 in all 
the other states together. These figures merely show 
that the brightest minds gravitate toward the chief cen- 
ters of wealth, industry, and intellectual activity. In 
other words the ablest men go where the largest rewards 
are offered for their ability. 

The authorities of Harvard university have been this 
last week considering the question whether professars 
shall or shall not wear hoods and gowns in the class- 
room. At present the official costume is worn only at 
commencement time. The custom of wearing robes as 
a means of emphasizing dignity of office is growing in 
the United States. Judges of the suprere court have 
always worn gowns on the bench. Recently the judges 
of the higher New York courts have adopted them. 
Robes of office would certainly seem most appropriate 
to the class-room, and there are numerous arguments in 
their favor. 





It has become evident that the famine this year in 
Russia is much worse than was anticipated. Reports 
of terrible distress are coming in daily, while the 
means provided by the Russian government for reliev- 
ing the afflicted districts are becoming exhausted. There 
is an apalling scarcity of grain and provender. In 
several districts which have not hitherto been reported 
asin a state of famine the fall sowing of grain has 
failed to sprout and the populace is helpless. Many of 
the peasants have been driven to deeds of vio'ence by 
hunger. This condition is aggravated by the shortage 
of public money, and by false reports in which the local 
government boards in several instances have failed to 
state the truth about the failure of crops in their dis- 
tricts. Epidemics of scurvy and typhus are making 
serious ravages in two governments. The Red Cross 
Society is doing what it can in the shortage of its funds 
to relieve the situation. 
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Deserved Tribute. 


The late Charles Collins Rounds, was one of a distin- 
guished body of educators who have had much to do with 
developing our educational system, giving breadth and 
character to our methods of instruction, and inspiring 
all classes with the desire to have our schools worthy of 
their name by being useful to the children. In this list 
we find the names of Warren Johnson, W. J. Corthell, 
N. A. Luce, J. H. Hanson, Thomas Tash, William G. 
Lord, George H. Ricker, and Edward Payson Weston. 
These names have, for over a third of a century, been 
prominent in educational circles and will be inscribed on 
the roll which will be prepared of those who have made 
our commonwealth better by the lives they have lived 
and the work they have done. 

Dr. Rounds had the good fortune to be born in a farm 
home, attend a district school, and receive that better 
preparation for his great work afforded by a Maine acad- 
emy and a New England college. He was a student in 
the old meaning of that term, and a scholar in the best 
sense of the word. He loved nature, was at home in 
literature, appreciated art, and was one cf the closest 
and sanest observers of life in New England, the Great 
West, the New South, and modern Europe produced in 
Maine. His knowledge of historic, social, industrial, 
political, and educational conditions made him an excep- 
tionally intelligent and safe investigator in these several 
fields of activity and made it possible for him to contrib- 
ute a master’s share toward the solution of our most dif- 
ficult problems. 


While he was a teacher all his days and proud of the 
profession of which he was so prominent a member, yet 
the advancement of the individual and the welfare of 
the community always found in him the patient student 
and the helpful friend. He made special studies of 
rural school problems, the public school curriculum, the 
providing scholastic and professional training for com- 
mon school teachers, and moral education in France; the 
public school system of England, and art in all grades of 
schools. To all these questions he brought a thoro 
knowledge of the best writers, an intimate, personal ac- 
quaintance with educational thinkers and workers, a 
willingness to make a painstaking examination of actual 
conditions. In all this work, the truth interested him 
more than the verification of pet theories. What was, 
what is, what should be, were questions that he strove to 
answer in a way that would be useful to the individual 
and to the state. 

Few men have occupied so many positions indicating 
the high esteem in which he was held by the profession 
in this country as has Principal Rounds. His counsel 
was sought on many occasions when matters were under 
consideration involving the most serious questions the 
leaders in educational matters have faced during the 
past thirty years. He gave to all these labors the wis- 
dom acquired from years of study and work, a judgment 
that the most critical learned to respect, a breadth of 
view indicating that he not only held the facts involved 
in solution in his mind, but also understood the princi- 
ples upon which they were based, and best of all, saw 
almost intuitively, the relation and merits of the items 
considered. 

He had the skill of the advocate, the fine judicial 
quality of the judge, and the sympathetic appreciation 
of one who has toiled and suffered. The hard exyeri- 
ences which came into his life seemed to bring out in 
stronger relief the sensitive, refined, accomplished gen- 
tleman. He had a finely strung, emotional nature, an 
exceptionally artistic temperament, and was peculiarly 
alert in seeing the moral aspect of all questions. 

He was resolute, honest, loyal. He retained the best 
the old-time school and its teacher could give. He 
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adopted and adapted the best the new education has pro- 
duced. He had courage without rashness and progress- 
iveness without insanity ; he was enthusiastic without 
being visionary, and he had common sense without be- 
ing common place. 

Taken all in all, he was one of the noblest and most 
useful school men Maine has trained and given to the 
world. When the roll of our illustrious sons is made up 
the name of Charles Collins Rounds wiil find a promin- 
ent place in this record. It is to be hoped that those 
who knew him, believed in him, and loved him, will pro- 
vide some suitable memorial of his life and work. 

W. W. STETSON. 
PS 


A State Law Needed to Fix Standard of Heating 
and Ventilation. 


There is now no standard fixed by law in the state of 
New York for the lighting and ventilating of school 
buildings. The nearest approach to it is a provision of 
the Consolidated School Law requiring that the plans 
for a proposed school building in any school district or 
union free school district shall be submitted to the 
school commissioner for his approval in writing as to 
heating, ventilating, and lighting, but there is no stand- 
ard fixed for the guidance of the commissioner. More- 
over, the school commissioners have no jurisdiction over 
villages and cities having superintendents of schools. 

When a new building is to be erected in a city or vil- 
lage the burden of convincing the board of education 
and the taxpayers that it is right and wise to make con- 
ditions in the new building so that no pupil shall suffer 
physical injury in acquiring knowledge, falls to the sup- 
erintendent, helped perhaps by some progressive member 
of the board. The only definite weapon in his hands is 
the Massachusetts law on this matter. The architect 
cannot always be depended on to help, for he is more 
interested in architectural beauty of line and finish than 
in air and light. Thetresult is usually a compromise, 
and a test of the average new building would show it to 
fall somewhat below a proper standard. 

The Massachusetts law referred to provides as mini- 
mum requirements 25 sq. ft. of floor space per pupil, 
300 cu. ft. of air space per pupil, from 1800 to 3500 cu. 
ft. of fresh air per pupil per hour, that 10 per cent. of 
the wall space shall be windows and that no pupil shall 
be seated more than 30 feet from a window. 

A similar law should be enacted in the state of New 
York with the additional requirements that desks shall 
be placed so that all light comes at the left hand of the 
pupil and that a certain per cent. (from 15 to 20) of the 
desks in any school-room shall be capable of adjustment 
to fit individual pupils. 

Sach a law would help school boards to perform their 
duties more easily and more satisfactorily, and would 
be of great and lasting benefit to the schools of the 
state. H. E. REED. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 

FH 


Rightly Serious. 


THE JOURNAL cannot but be a great help to teachers. 
This was my thought as I read your remarks concerning 
Dr. E. W. Stitt, of School No. 89, on p. 413, and 
the incident in the school, on page 420. I have often 
heard this man spoken of in upper New York by parents, 
and the word “ Serious ” which you use is merited. I have 
not yet visited his school, but I know that he is a re- 
markable man from hearing him described by parents, 
and I always noted the glistening eyes of the children; 
they liked to hear him praised. 

It has seemed to me, as an observing and thinking res- 
ident of New York for a good many years, that a change 
has come over the school administration during the past 
10 or 15 years. I put this statement in the form of a 
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question to a teacher of experience in order to find the 
reason of the evident advance. His reply was: “Yes, 
things have greatly changed and the first cause is the un- 
abated effort of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to induce a study 
of education ; at these efforts back in the ’70’s and ’80’s 
there was merely smiling ; but some entered on a stage 
of progress when the School of Pedagogy was started 
by Dr. Allen, then one of its directors. The next cause 
was the movement to separate the schools from politics, 
and this brought in a kind of supervision based on the 
ideas of THE JOURNAL. Finally, there was a devotion 
to study of education by attending the summer schools, 
such as Marthas Vineyard, Columbia university, and 
Chautauqua that has aided to produce the ‘ seriousness’ 
referred to.” 

This is a summing up of my informant’s words rather 
than the words themselves, in which many names of per- 
sons were used. From my point of view the schools are 
in a state of progress; they are not “the best in the 
world ”—that is what is claimed for all, and is faint 
praise. 

The article by Principal Taylor, p. 415, struck me 
as being wholesome, strong, and well stated. The point 
of administering a school with justice is often over- 
looked. This man evidently knows what he is talking 
about. 

The remarks of Superintendent Edson, “one of the 
new men,” as he is called, were very interesting. I 
think every teacher would like to know the views of the 
superintendents. 

The questions on p. 424 that are submitted to princi- 
pals described the “movement” that has been going 
on and is yet in progress. The old style of principal 
would be confounded with anyone of them. There 
certainly is a force somewhere that is pushing the ship 
of education forward. Is it Superintendent Maxwell, 
or is it thewhole body of superintendents? 

New York. G. C. Scorr. 

SP 


The Newspaper Again. 


Supt. S. D. Fess at a recent institute meeting in Le- 
banon, Pa., recommended the use of the newspapers 
a3 a basis of class-room instruction. There is no doubt 
of the general correctness of his point of view. “ Every- 
body ought,” he said, “to have a daily newspaper. 
There are some persons who say they cannot afford to 
take a daily paper. There are boys here that spend 
more in the barber shops, at the peanut stand, or in the 
candy kitchen than is needed to take a number of 
the best newspapers. You ought to take a daily 
newspaper.” “If you take all the telegraphic news 
of the world you can sketch it for your pupils. 
In this way the great events might be briefly studied 
each day, and current history be thus impressed 
upon the minds of those who attend school.” 

At the same time there is a great deal to be said in 
favor of reading and using in the sehools carefully pre- 
pared summaries of the world’s news, rather than the 
daily newspapers, full as the best of them must be of in- 
accurate and carelessly prepared items. 


SF 


_AS a preventive as well as curative medicine, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla is pre-eminent—its great merit is fully established. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Rhode Island Institute 
Continued from Ta#E ScHooLt JouRrNAL of Nov. 16. 


Mrs. Henry T. Grant, Jr., secretary of 
the Audubon Society of Khode Island, 
described the work of the various Audubon 
societies thruout the country and particu. 
larly in the state. She ontlined a plan of 
work proposed for the schools. The Au- 
dubon society has a lantern and slides to- 
gether with a lecture intended to be used 
in the schools. The outfit will be loaned 
to responsible persons on condition that 
the lecture be free. 

The high school section was called to 
order by Prin. C. E. Dennis, Jr., of the 
Hope street high school. Talks were 
= by Mr. Victor Frazee, and by Prin. 

avid W. Hoyt, of the English high 
school. 

In the grammar section Prin. I. O. Win- 
slow, ot the Thayer street school presided. 
Dean Henry L. Southwick, of the Emer- 
son school of oratory, Boston, was the 
principal speaker. 

Miss Anna W. Devereaux, supervisor of 
kindergartens, Lowell, Mass., spoke be- 
fore the primary section on ‘“‘ The Kinder- 
garten as a Preparation for the Primary 
Grade.” The kindergarten, she stated, 
does its best when it makes the child feel 
that he wants to go ahead, and not to re- 
main where he is. The kindergarten is a 
stepping stone and should be regarded as 
such. The trouble is that usually the 
process is not made hard enough. Teach- 
ers are afraid to take up new subjects when 
oftentimes these may be the keynotes to 
success, 

A pleasant reception to the teachers was 
held at the normal school Friday evening. 
Guests were recived by President Farmer, 
of Brown university ; State Commissioner 
Thomas B. Stockwell; Pres. John H. 
Washburn, of the Rhode Island College 
of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts; and 
Prin. Charles S. Chapin, of the normal 
school. 


Problems of Greater America. 


Summary of an address by Chancellor 
E. Benjamin Andrews, of the University 
of Nebraska, before the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction. 

Our problem is the same which has 
faced England and other leading powers 
before us. Our country is called to solve 
it as it never has been solved before, but 
we are Situated just as other governments 
have been. It is assumed that we can 
never do bettter than Great Britain, but 
we have solved other problems with a 
greater measure of success. 

I feel in sympathy with England, but at 
the same time the liberty of the ordinary 
man is recognized to a greater extent in 
this country than in Great Britain. A 
short time ago, in Birmingham, some boys 
were celebrating a holiday and stayed out 
later than the prescribed time. They 
were brought in handcuffed by the police. 

We have solved certain home problems 
better than Great Britain has correspond- 
ing ones, and it is natural to suppose that 
we can do the same thing with our new 
possessions. I not only believe that we 
can, but that we will. With the people of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
the immediate problem is to give them as 
soon as possible a government which will 
make them comfortable and contented. 
This should be done at once. 

It is first important that we shou!d not 
try to change their language at once. 
Great Britain tried it in Canada without 
success, and laterin Africa. It was found 
impossible for the Afrikander to learn 
English, and the attempt was abandoned. 
We must heed these pointers. 

We must not trifle with the religious 
ideas of the natives, nor should we thought- 
lessly disturb fundamental customs. 

It has recently come to light that Rus- 


sia is a more successful colonizing power 
than Great Britain. It is because Russia 
mixes in with her new people, learns the 
habits and wishes and conforms to them. 
First of all, make sure that you govern 
the people. If you do not do that you 
make a failure of colonization. The idea 
is to bring all happily into the great family 
of the United States. 

In the future it is probable that affairs 
of the United States will be largely influ- 
enced by the residents of our colonies. I 
am going to advocate the greatest care in 
the matter. There should be greater cir- 
cumspection in preparing for such a con- 
dition. First in regard to the extension 
of the franchise. I hope that we will go 
very slow in this direction. We have gone 
too rapidly in times past. 

The people must be trained in a thoro 
knowledge of their political construction 
and government of the controlling power 
before complete franchise is extended. 
Then comes another problem. Wedo not 
give the electorate franchise to all the 
people in any one island. The United 
States has a towering duty to perform 
toward those who have not the power of 
franchise. I believe this is the country to 
solve this problem. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Monroe Doctrine is apt to be re- 
garded in a certain light as nothing but a 
great threat, but it is possible for it to be, 
with the proper interpretation, a benefit to 
this country and the world at large. We 
have gloried in it in the past, but are in- 
clined to regard it now with a sort of dog: 
in-the manger attitude, and hence the sign 
“Hands off’’ posted for the benefit of 
other powers. 

Altho Mexico, Argentine Republic, 
Chile, and others have improved, some of 
the Central and South American repub- 
lics have hardly advanced in political or 
financial stability. Europe will not tolerate 
this slow march, or I might call it “mark 
time,” forever. You've got to do some- 
thing more than talk of your Monroe Doc- 
trine in order to maintaiait. I believe in 
the doctrine, but in order to make it what 
it meant in the days of Washington and 
Monroe you must do more than boast and 
swagger about it. I don’t mean conquest 
by arms, but the extension of our “ sphere 
of influence.” Open the public money 
chests, if necessary, for this extension, and 
it will be a good investment. If this is 
not done the eventual result will be war. 


PACIFIC OCEAN PROBLEMS, 


Let me now speak about the United 
States as a Pacific ocean power. This 
country has a greater specific coast line on 
the Pacific than any other except China. 
Out of respect to our inhabitants on that 
coast we should adopt a different policy. 
We have heretofore regarded the Atlantic 
ocean as the front door and the Pacific as 
a back door, or window, or even a kind of 
scuttle hole, thru which a man could es- 
cape if hard pressed. There are splendid 
American citizens and splendid American 
institutions on the Pacific coast. 

All of the first-class powers have an in- 
terest in the Pacific ocean. Should any 
trouble arise over our Monroe Doctrine, 
the Western shore would be the first point 
of attack. In case of war we should need 
fortifications all along the coast. 

Some may Say this 1s a wild idea. I am 
glad to think there is little possibility of a 
clash in the immediate future, but in the 
present state of c vilization a man should 
be ready to strike ba k if he is struck, and 
this country should. in a dignified way, 
see to it that all its parts are protected. 

RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 

The altered position of Russia has re- 
cently changed the whole aspect. Russia 
is facing toward the East, toward us, and 
is to play an impartant part in events to 


a 


come. For centuries Russia has been at 
work to get a foothold upon the shores of 
all waters of the world. In many instan- 
ces this has been blocked by Great Britain, 
but of late Russia has even been seriously 
considered to give up Constantinople if 
the czar continues his policy of pushing 
toward the Mediterranean. 

Russia, you say, has been a friend of 
this country. It was because she hated 
England, not that she loved us. There is 
no use in sounding anote of alarm, but 
there is always use in taking in sail before 
astorm. The division of China is an im- 
portant issue. The great undeveloped re- 
sources of the country and people are be- 
ginning to be understood, and all are in- 
— in the fate of the Flowery King- 

om. 

God forbid that Russia should come to 
have all this territory, but the tendency 
has been in this direction since the move- 
ments of Great Britain were blocked. In 
Manchuria no flag waves but that of Rus- 
sia, and Russia intends to get all the rest. 
I do not believe it necessary to send an 
army or navy there, but I believe that the 
United States should have a “positive 
policy” in the Pacific ocean and China 
toward the establishment of a government 
akin to ours, instead of a Russian govern- 
ment and its sham civilization. 

The uprising of the Boxers shows that 
the Chinese have the power of rege and 
anger,and this, directed in the right direc- 
tion, would develop a civilized people. 
The United States has a great opportunit 
for the establishment of its own ideas. 
believe in the American people and I 
think that they will agree upon this as the 
solution of the problem, 


New York Regents’ Report. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The statistics of the 
University of the state of New York show 
that there were 595 academic departments 
of public schools and 146 chartered acad- 
emies on the rol) Oct. 1, 1901. The num- 
ber of students instructed during the year 
in the secondary schools of the state was 
83,796, an increase of 4,431 over the pre- 
ceding year. A noteworthy fact is that 
the number of boys instructed has _ in- 
creased 5.98 per cent. and the number of 
girls but 5.28 per cent. Thirty-five aca- 
demic departments have been admitted to 
the university and seven academies have 
been incorporated during the year. The 
number of official visits made to university 
institutions was I.415; requests have been 
received for the approval of 237 courses of 
laboratory work and approval has been 
granted in 180 cases, 


REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


The whole number of papers written in 
the regents’ academic examinations was 
538,741, Of these 410,948 were claimed by 
the principals, and 353,847 allowed after 
being read and rated by the university. 
These numbers are. the largest ever re- 
ported in the history of the university. 
The honor papers for the year number 
75;674. 

In consequence of the number of re- 
quests received psychology will be given 
in the examination of January, 1902. 


Meeting of Jersey Educators. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The New Jersey 
council of education convened at the 
board of education rooms in the city hall, 
November 8, to discuss the problems of 
“High School Commercial Courses.” 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding, of Passaic, pre- 
sented a report on the subject which was 
thoroly taken up point by point by Prin. 
Preston H. Smith, of the Bayonne high 
school; Supt. Christopher Gregory, of 
Long Branch, and others. The general 
sentiment of the council was against the 
adoption of any high school course of less 
than three years. It was held desirable 
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that a commercial course should be of at 
least three years and should include a 
fair proportion of culture studies, Just 
which ot such studies ought to be incor- 
porated was a matter on which there was 
great divergence of opinion. The subject 
will be further threshed out at the next 
meeting of the council. 

The council recommended on Saturday 
morning to take up the question of 
* Truancy.” The report was presented 
by supervising Prin. B. C. Gregory, of 
Trenton, and was discussed by Supt. W. 
Q. Robinson, of Rahway, Prin. H. E. 
Harris, of public school No.1, Bayonne; 
supervising Prin. J. Howard Hulsart, of 
Dover, and others. It was generally 
agreed that in cities ungraded schools 
should be established to which young 
offenders may be sent until they prove 
themselves worthy of reinstatement; and 
that in rural districts a probationary officer 
should be in charge. 


Told in Brief. 


Ex-Governor Davis H Waite, of Colo- 
rado, who died recently, was at one time a 
school teacher. He taught in Missouri 
from 1859 to 1861. 


ONEONTA, N. Y.—Mr. David Whipple 
who was a resident of New York city from 
1844 to 1865, died at his home in this vil- 
lage November 20, aged seventy-three 
years. He was a member of the local 
board of the Oneonta normal school. 


EXETER, N. H.—Mr. John T. Perry, one 
of the oldest journalists in New Hamp- 
shire, died Nov. 29. He was a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter academy, and of Har- 
vard, class of 1852, and was always identi- 
fied with educational affairs. He was for 
thirty years editor of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, and while there did much for educa- 
tion in that city. At Exeter, he was a 
trustee of the Robinson seminary, and 
also of the public library. His age was 
sixty nine. 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—Prof. George A. 
Mietzke, musical director at the Congre- 
gational church, died at the Hartrord city 
hospital Nov. 28. A native of Neustre- 
litz, he came to this country in 1857, and 
taught music at Albany and North Gran- 
ville, N. Y. In 1866, he moved to Rut- 
land Vt. where he lived unt! 1880, 
during which time he _ was __instru- 
mental in securing the introduction 
in music into many of the public schools 
of the state. Rutland was the first town 
to introduce the branch under his direc- 
tion. He also organized the first musical 
festival in Vermont and conducted the 
first two of these festivals. 


Mt. VERNON, N. Y.—The memorial 
school and chapel of the Wartburg Or- 
phan Farm school, on the outskirts of this 
city, were destroyed by fire during the 
night of Nov. 29. The fire was discovered 
in the evening by one of the pupils. Dr. 
Gottlieb C. Berkemeir, director of the 
school, was at once informed and a general 
alarm given. The two hundred boys and 
girls sprang from their beds and formed a 
bucket brigade. The fire departments 
from Mount Vernon, Pelham, and New 
Rochelle directed their efforts to saving 
the other buildings. They could do little, 
however, owing to the lack of water. 

The chapel was a memorial, the gift of 
Charlies Hauselt, in memory of his mother. 
It is not known how the fire started. The 
loss is about $40,000. 


December 26-28.—Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. Pres. J. A. 
Van Dyke, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The board of educa- 
cation has adopted resolutions instructing 
principals and teachers to receive pupils 
and teachers into the school with or with- 
out vaccination certificates. It has also 
instructed the property committee to place 
an additional insurance of $25,000. on 
the high school building. 
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In and Around New York City. 


An immense school building is to be 
erected in the block at Lewis and East 
Third streets, New York city. The con- 
tract will be advertised very shortly. The 
building is to be practically two schoois, 
and will accommodate about 5,000 chil- 
dren. 

It is reported that the New York board 
of education will ask the board of esti- 
mate for $5,500,000 in 1902, to be used in 
erecting new school buildings. By bo- 
roughs, the requests will be: $3,500,000 
for Manhattan and the Bronx; $1,000,000 
for Brooklyn; $500,coo for Queens; $500- 
ooo for Richmond. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the board of estimate will al- 
low only the usual $3,500,000 for the entire 
city. 

President O’Brien, of the board of edu 
cation. has written a letter to Controller” 
elect Edward M. Grout, offering the co- 
operation of the bureau of education in 
paying the teachers’ salaries for Decem- 
ber. This will be the first school payment 
to be made under Mayvur Low’s adminis- 
tration. 

The dinner in honor of Dr. William L. 
Ettinger, November 23, was a great suc- 
cess. Mr. Magnus Gross, who succeeds 
Dr. Ettinger as president of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, presided. 
There were about four hundred teachers 
present. A special feature was the presen- 
tation to Dr. Ettinger of a beautiful silver 
loving cup on behalt of the association. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity will be held December 
14, at the Brearley school,17 West 44th 
street. The topic of the morning will be 
the Examination Questions of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland. Dr. Frederick 
Monteser, Mr. Gilbert Blakeley, and Dr. 
Sachs are among the speakers. Future 
meetings are announced for January 1, 
February 8, March 8, and April 12, 1902. 


It is not as yet known whom Mayor Low 
will appoint to the board of education to 
fill the forty six vacancies which occur 
after February 1. Some difficulty is said 
to be found in getting the members of 
Mayor Strong’s board of education to re- 
turn. 

Resolutions have been adopted by the 
teachers of public school No. 58, in mem- 
ory of the late F. W. James, for many 
years principal of the school. Mr. Samuel 
Ayres is acting as principal of No. 58. 


Many of the projected improvements in 
school accommodations, for which the 
board of education has asked that $6,057,- 
250 be apportioned, will be in the Bronx. 
This reveals an attempt to anticipate the 
rush of population to the Bronx which is 
certain to follow the opening of the lines 
of rapid transit. 


Application has been made by New 
York university for permission to have the 
professors and students of the School of 
Pedagogy visit public school-rooms in a 
body. The request will probably be de- 
nied as will the application from the same 
institution to allow Manhattan teachers 
who are students in its courses ten days 
each year for visiting schools. 


The salaries of teachers at the New 
York normal college have been fixed as 
follows; 

First grade, $1,000 ; second grade, $1,200 
after four years’ service; third grade, 
$t,400 after eight years’ service; fourth 
grade, $1,600 after twelve years’ service ; 
fifth grade, $1,800 after sixteen years’ ser- 
vice; sixth grade, $2,000 after twenty 
years’ service; seventh grade, $2,500, after 
twenty five years’ service. 


New York Educational Council, 


The December meeting of the council 
will be held in Law Room No. 1, New 
York university, Washington square, on 


Saturday, 14th inst., at 10:30. The topic 
selected tor discussion is *“ The Twentieth 
Century School.” Principal Myron T. 
Scudder, of the New Paltz normal school, 
New York, will be the principal speaker. 
The discussion will be continued under 
the following sub-topics: 

‘‘In what respect do our schools fall 
short in preparing children for proper liv- 
ing ?”—Supt. Charles E. Gorton, of Yon- 
kers, New York. 

‘“* What bearings has the introduction of 
domestic science and art, industrial art, 
and manual training on the problem? ”— 
Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Brooklyn Manu- 
al Training high school. 

“Ts the twentieth century school pos- 
sible from the standpoint of the tax-payer? 
Is the twentieth century school feasivle, 
considering the need or lack of a properly 
equipped teaching force?”—Commissioner 
James S. Cooley, of Gien Cove, N. Y. 


Flags for Grammar School No. 4. 


Public exercises were held on Wednes- 
day, November 27, at grammar school No. 
4, Rivington street, when Lafayette Post, 
G. A. R., presented the primary depart- 
ment, Miss Lizzie Rector, principal, with 
he bunting American flags and a silk 

ag. 

This school ison the East side and 
numbers not a single Gentile on its enroll- 
ment. The children have solittle at home 
to humanize them that their teachers put 
forth every effort to make the environment 
at school uplifting. The patriotic senti- 
ment is cultivated on every possible occa- 
sion; the children are taught to be loyal 
not only to their flag but also to their 
teachers andschool. One of the teachers 
wrote to the adjutant of Lafayette Post 
setting forth the conditions of the school 
and the need of a new flag. To her grati- 
fication the post took up the matter and 
arranged to present a flag on the date 
above-mentioned. 

One flag only had been promised, conse- 
quently the teachers were treated to a 
pleasant surprise when, in addition to a 
beautifu! silk .flag, three by five feet, two 
bunting flags,each two by three feet, were 
included, all three resting in a standard. 
The silk flag is bordered with gilt fringe,is 
surmounted withan eagle, and is fastened 
to the staff with white satinribbon. Com- 
mander Long made the presentation 
speech and Mr. Stewart received the flags 
on behalf of the school. A response was 
made by Master Weineraub who held the 
silk flag while two girls held the bunting 
flags. They formed a pretty tableau 
as the school sang ‘“‘ Unfurl the Glorious 
Banner.” Preceding the presentation 
there were recitations and songs and the 
exercises closed witha calisthenic dumb 
bell drill given by eighteen girls dressed in 
the national colors and wearing liberty 
caps, and the singing of ‘* Wake, Wake, 
Wake,” by the school. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Spiegel and Miss Yendes, 
and greetings and congratulations were 
received from Judge Greenbaum. Borough 
President-elect Jacob A. Cantor, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Congressman Goldfogle, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, Commissioners Rogers, Rich- 
ardson, McGowan, and Groehl. 


Fined for Corporal Punishment. 


The school board of the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx at its meeting 
of November 20, fined Isidor Fried, an 
assistant teacher in public school No 32, 
five days’ pay for inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment in direct violation of the regula- 
tions. 

At the same meeting the committee on 
teachers recommended placing on the eli- 
gible list the names of three married 
women, Angelina V. Dunton, Nora C. 
Brosnan, and Kate R. Lillie, previously 
licensed teachers, whose husbands are 
now incurably insane. This recommenda- 
tion was objected to by President O’Brien 
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A Christmas Suggestion. 





ter Carving Tools. 


A Set of Genuine S. J. Addis’ London 


Wood Carvers’ Tools 
IN A HANDSOME HARDWOOD CASE. 


We can also furnish these tools without cases and in any 
desired assortments or quantities. 
We also issue a special catalogue of Clay Modeling and Plas- 
If interested, send for Catalogue No. 67K. 


Ask for catalogue No. 133K, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 6& CO., 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES. MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS AND BENCHES.) 209 Bowery, New York, Since 1848. 





on the ground that an unwritten law of the 
department has for many years refused to 
sanction the employment of married 
women inthe schools. Even in this case 
he did not believe it politic to set anew 
precedent. The matter went over. 


New York Teachers to Build Club-Hcuse. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association action was 
taken looking toward the building of a 
club honse to cost not less than $300,000. 
Upon motion of Mr. J. J. Shepard, a com- 
mittee of fifteen was appotnted to form 
the club and to secure the erection and 
equipment of the house. The motion was 
supported by such men as Melvin Hix, 
Dr. John Dwyer, and Van Eyrie Kilpat- 
rick. Mrs. Sarah F. Buckelew endorsed 


the proposition from the standpoint of the 
women teachers. 

The following statement was made by 
Mr. Magnus Gross, president of the asso- 
ciation: ‘‘Our ambition is to erect and 
equip a club-house for men and women 
which shall be like the best-appointed 
clubs in equipment and service. It will 
have meeting-rooms, guest-room, and read- 
ing-rooms, dining facilities, with excellent 
cuisine, and all the comforts such a build- 
ing should possess. There will be billiard- 
rooms and the like for both men and 
women, and a smoking-room for men so 
far removed from the rest of the building as 
to afford no reason for possible objection. 

‘“We hope to be able to build the insti- 
tution without calling on the teachers for 
money. I think that public-spirited men 


will recognize the service of teachers and 
will contribute to a fund to provide such 
a building for the comfort and enjoyment 
of the faithful workers in the city schools. 
We have no money pledged us yet, but 
I have very little doubt of the complete 
success of our undertaking.” 

The report of the teachers’ interest com- 
mittee, submitted by Dr. Dwyer, recom- 
mended no immediate action on the request 
of the woman teachers to be allowed to hold 
classes of the highest grades. The report 
argued that while there was justice in the 
demand, it was not advisable to bring 
money matters before the public at the 
present time. 

Meetings in the immediate future will 
be held in rented quarters at 166 East Six- 
tieth street. 





FISHER AND SCHWATT’S SERESOE TEXTBOOKS ON 


MATHEMATICS 


This excellent series of books on mathematics, by Professors Fisher and Schwatt, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is now on the Macmillan list of educational publications. 


RUDIMENTS OF ALGEBRA 








PRICE, 60 CENTS 


This book, fitted for work in the seventh and eighth grades, furnishes a brief course in elementary algebra. The authors 
have so interwoven the processes of algebra with the corresponding processes of arithmetic that the student recognizes a familiar 
subject, not made more complex, but simplified by its new dress. This correlation makes the whole book practical. 


SECONDARY ALGEBRA 


PRICE, $1.08 


The authors of this algebra furnish a satisfactory and | 


COMPLETE SECONDARY 


ALGEBRA 
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adequate translation from arithmetic to algebra. The atten- 
tion of teachers is called to the logical and practical presenta- 
tion of negative numbers, the processes used in the solution of 
equations and the wise selection and distribution of pro\lems. 
The “Secondary Algebra” contains chapters on Permutations 
and Combinations, Probability, and a full treatment of Limits 


PRICE, #1.35 


The “ Complete Secondary Algebra ”’ eontains, in addition 
to the subjects treated in the “Secondary Algebra,” chapters 
on continued Fractions, Summation of Series, Exponential 
and yes Series, Determinants, and Theory of Equa- 





and Infinite Series. It thus furnishes adequate material for | tions, thus fitting the student for entrance to technical 
college preparation. ' schools, 
THE COMPLETE SERIES 
RUDIMENTS OF ALGEBRA - - - - - “ -$ .60 SCHOOLALGEBRA  . « . “ 2 ry - $1.00 
SECONDARY ALGEBRA - - - - - - - 1.08 ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA - - - - - ~ » 386 
. a - - - 1.35 IGHER ALGEBR. - - - - - “ ° ~. By 
GUADEATICS AND BEYORD = ; 2 2 4 1 “so | Texr-Book oF AtcrpRa,PaRTi ° 2 2 2 24% 
6 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Philadelphia and Thereabout. 


Miss M. Helen Lyndall, instructor in 
physics in the high school for girls, was 
recently dismissed from her position be- 
cause she refused to be revaccinated ac- 
cording to an order from the board of ed- 
ucatien. Instructor Thomas Galbraith, 
of the Central high school for boys, pre- 
sented a petition asking to be excused 
from revaccination because of poor phys- 
ical condition. Altho he was armed with 
a doctor’s certificate his petition was re- 
fused. 

Sawdust is to be supplied janitors for 
use in sweeping the floors and stairs. It 
will be saturated with disinfectants and 
then burned. The Adaire and John 
Welsh schools, each ot which has an en- 
rollment of 1,000 pupils have several pupils 
out on account of smallpox in their homes. 
The schools were closed ore day last 
week for disinfection purposes. 


Introduction of Physical Culture. 


The course of light gymnastics for ‘the 
schools, as prepared by Dr. Grace E. 
Spregle, teacher of physical training at 
the normal school, will shortly be intro- 
duced. A representative from each of 
the elementary schools, one who is already 
familiar with the course of study at the 
normal school, has been chosen to consult 
with Dr. Spregle in the gymnasium of the 
normal school at 2.15 P. M. as follows: 
November 25, representatives of the 
schools in the first to the sixteenth sec- 
tions, inclusive; November 26, sections 
seventeen to twenty-two inclusive; and 
section forty-two: December 2, sections 
twenty-three to thirty-one inclusive; De- 
cember 3, sections thirty-two to forty-one 
inclusive. 


Mt. Airy School Celebration. 


A beautiful American flag, given by 
John Wanamaker, was raised over the Mt. 
Airy public school Thanksgiving day. A 


smaller flag was presented to the school 
by Mr. Tilden, while the mayor contrib- 
uted a set of weather signals, and Otto 
Buchele gave the lower hait of the tall flag 
pole. Prior to the exercises in the school 
building there was a street parade in 
which forty-five pupils of the school repre- 
sented the states ot the Union, carrying 
the new flag. 


New Rules for Teachers and Pupils. 


The free and easy system of taking leave 
of absence ostensibly for purposes of visit- 
ing school, often to attend to Christmas 
shopping, has been done away with. 
Henceforth absence with pay are to be 
carefully restricted. Naturally enough, 
when an absence shall be caused by the 
death of the wife, son, daughter, father, 
mother, brother, sister, grandfather, or 
grandmother of the absentee, or by the 
death of an uncle, aunt, nephew, or neice, 
whose actual place of residence at the 
time of deathis also the residence of the 
absentee, and this fact shall be duly cer- 
tified by the physician in attendance dur- 
ing the last illness of the decedent, or 
be otherwise shown in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the committee on elementary 
schools, the board may. by a majority vote, 
upon the recommendation of not less than 
two-thirds of the members of the com- 
mittee on elementary schools, relieve such 
absentee from any loss of salary on ac- 
count of said absence. In such case, how- 
ever, the absence shall not in any event 
exceed four days, including Saturday and 
Sunday, if those days intervene between 
the death and funeral.” 

Personal illness or serious illness of a 
member of the teacher’s family may also 
be the occasion of excused absence when 
properly certified to by aphysician. Inno 
case shall such leave of absence be granted 
by the superintendent for a period longer 
than one month, tho the leave may be ex- 
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tended from month to month if the reason 
for it continues to exist. The limit of ex- 
tension by the superintendent is, however, 
three months. Further extension must be 
recommended by the superintendent and 
approved by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee on elementary schools. 

Leave of absence for one day for the 
purpose of visiting schools, without de- 
duction of pay, will henceforth be granted 
by the committee on elementary schools 
only upon application made in writing at 
least four weeks in advance, with definite 
statement as to the school to be visited 
and the grade of work to be observed. 
The teacher will also be required to report 
to the principal of the school visited before 
the opening of each session and to remain 
in the school during the entire session. 
These visits are to be noted on the 
monthly reports of both principals. 

Inthe marking of pupils in the high 
schools the system of letters has been de- 
clared official instead of the percentage 
system. The grades with their equivalent 
are per cents., as follows: 


go A plus 100 
B 80 Ss 85 
& 65 Cc + yo 
D below 65 


The third letter (C) indicates the degree 
of excellence required to pass in any sub- 
ject during any year of the course, except 
the senior or last year. 

The fourth letter (D) indicates failure. 


Death of President Huey. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Samuel Baird 
Huey, president of the board of education, 
and one of the leading members of the 
Philadelphia bar, died in this city Nov. 
21, of heart tailure. Mr. Huey was born 
in Pittsburg, Jan. 7, 1843. His ancestors 
were Scottish Presbyterians; his father 
was for many years president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
was educated in public and private schools 
in Philadelphia and when twelve years of 


We aren’t now looking 
for more Mr. Browns. 





R. BROWN wants to own a $10,000 house on X Street. 


If our experts approve we 


buy it for him. He pays us $1,000 down, lives in the house, and every month pays 


a fixed amount until our claim is satisfied and the home is his. 


After ten years of such transactions with thousands of Mr. Browns we have a subscribed 


capital of thirty millions of dollars. . We aren’t now looking for more Mr. Browns but for 


salary-drawing people who can each month save something and invest it. 


You can place your money in Investment Shares carrying 6 per cent. dividend aoupons, 
payable semi-annually, coupons collected through any bank. 
Or you can invest in Installment Shares, at 55 cents per month on each $100.00 share, 
estimated to mature in eight years; for example, $11.00 a month on 20 shares will give $2,000 
at maturity. You can withdraw the entire amount paid in, at any time after the first year, 
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e - , - ~ 
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Ask your Bank for our rating and then write.us for particulars ; or better still, come 
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age he entered the Central high school for 
boys, from which institution he was grad- 
uated valedictorian of his class. Subse- 
quently he pursued his studies in Prince- 
ton college, where he won honors for 
oratory and debate. 

After leaving college Mr. Huey went 
into the service of the United States as 
captain’s clerk on the San Jacinto. In 
1864 he received the appointment of en- 
sign, and the following year was made as- 
sistant paymaster. In 1865 he resigned 
his commission and began to study law. 
He received the degree of LL.B. in 1868, 
from the law department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, after which he entered 
upon the active practice of his profession. 
His ability as a lawyer was so marked 
that he is said to have had the largest 
bankruptcy business of any practitioner 
in the United States courts of the district, 
during the existence of the bankrupt law 
of 1868. 

In 1872 he was admitted to the supreme 
court of the state, and in 1880 he was ad- 
mitted to practice in the supreme court of 
the United States. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed member of the board of education, 
and he was the first member to be elected 
vice-president of that body. The follow- 
ing year he received the nomination for 
president of the board of education, and 
he has held that position ever since. Mr. 
Huey also served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Central high school for boys 
until his death. When first appointed to 
this position he visited high schools in a 
peel of representative cities, examined 
the work done therein, and upon his re- 


turn to Philadelphia he thoroly reorgan- 
ized the high school course and prepared 
an entirely new curriculum in which 


classical and scientific courses were made 
elective. The number of pupils increased 
so rapidly that the advisability of erecting 
new buildings was considered, with the 
result of obtaining the structure that will 
be completed about the beginning of next 
year. 
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Mr. Huey was always active in agitatirg 
improvements in the public schools. In 
his annual messages to the board he ad- 
vocated the introduction of free lectures 
for citizens in connection with the school 
system, but altho the idea met with the 
hearty endorsement of the board he was 
not successful in securing appropriations 
tor this purpose. He proposed the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary system of medical 
inspection in the schools, and the success 
and beneticerce ot the measure has been 
especially demonstrated in the present 
epidemic of smallpox. Mr. Huey was es- 
pecially earrest in his efforts to have the 
night schools placed on the same plane 
with the day schools. 

He took an active interest in the im- 
provement of the colored race, and from 
its establishment until a year ago he was 
treasurer of the Frederick Douglass Mem- 
orial hospital. He was connected with 
many organizations and director ot a num- 
ber of companies. While essentially a 
busy man, Mr. Huey found time for some 
literary work, and his private library was 
ex :eptionally fine. The lesson from this 
busy man’s life is obvious. His highest 
happiness consisted in strict devotion to 
his work. 

As a mark of respect to Mr. Huey’s 
memory the public schools were closed on 
the day of his funeral. Flags on school- 
houses were flying at half mast. Minutes 
on his death were prepared in one of the 
high schools, and a letter of condolence 
was addressed to his family. An address 
on his life was delivered at the normal 
school. 


Death of Professor Meehan, 


Prof. Thomas Meehan, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most earnest educators, died last 
week. While Professor Meehan had the 
literary and scientific temperament which 
in many cases tends to withdraw men 
from public life and active participation 
in public affairs, he gave very largely of 
his time and thought to the service ot his 
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city asa member of the common council 
ot Philadelphia. For twenty years he 
stood forth conspicuously as a champion 
of measures that were for the public good, 
and he could always be counted upon to 
throw himself heartily into any cause 
where the weal of his city was con- 
cerned. 

A useful and disinterested labor of 
his, a lasting memorial to his name, is 
the public parks movement whereby the 
poorer classes are furnished with breath- 
ing places and recreation grounds. Ata 
very early age Professor Meehan became 
interested in botany, and since then he 
has taken high rank in evolutionary inves- 
tigations and discoveries. For more than 
forty years he was an active member of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciencies, and for many years he had 
practical charge of the botany section. 

His contributions to scientific periodi- 
cals gave him a national reputation as a 
botanist. His work was always painstak- 
ing and thoro. He was made State botan- 
ist when that office was created. Since 
his twenty-second birthday he has been a 
resident of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
and his name will be inseparably con- 
nected with the scientific history of this 
section. 


Death of Dr. Schmidt. 


Dr. Ernst R. Schmidt, for forty years a 
teacher in St. Mary’s Hall. Burlington, 
N. J., died at his home in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 28, in his eighty-third year. Dr. 
Schmidt was born at Soldan, Prussia, and 
received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Koenigsberg. A few years ago 
he left Burlington and opened a Pestalozzi 
school for boys and girls in this city. He 
continued his work in the Pestalozzi 
school until 1890, when he retired. 

Dr. Schmidt was a contributor td leading 
literary magazinesin Germany, and among 
his works published in that country wasa 
history of the civil war. 
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Our 36-page 
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to earn $1,500 to $2,000 a year to start 
The men who teach you, are among 


a week, to write to us. 


with. 


the leading advertisement writers in 
America, and Mr. Arnold is the President 
of the Arnold Advertising Agency 


(Incorporated) of New York. 


prospectus gives a hundred testimonials, 1s 
free and the fees for the course can be 
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Just Published: 


New Lessons IN LANGUAGE 
New ENcLish GRAMMAR 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 


Recent advances in pedagogical psychology 
have shown the need of more scientific methods 
of language teaching in grammar grades These 
books, the very latest issued, are the only ones 
that meet this new educational demand 
attention of all progressive school officials is 
respectfully invited to this new series 
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Are you looking for a betterArithmetic? | 


We would like to tell you 


about the newest and the best. 


B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. | 

















Educational Conditions in Porto 
Rico. 

According to Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
commissioner of education for Porto Rico, 
the thousand schools of that island, good 
as the are, cannot cope successfully with 
the illiteracy of the people and the vast 
army of children in need of education. 
The enrollment this year is 34,000; next 
year it will be 50,000. 

Dr. Brumbaugh urges in his annual re- 
port that Congress appropriate not less 
than $300,000 per anoum for ten years. 
This would equip the island with proper 
school facilities for 150,000 additional 
pupils. This, with the present enrollment, 
would provide for more than sixty-six per 
cent. of the school population of the 
island. 

A large normal schoo! has just been 
opened at Rio Piedras to meet, in part, the 
demand for teachers. 


Cape May Teachers Meet. 


BRIDGETON, N. J..—The teachers’ insti- 
tute tor Cape May and Cumberland coun- 
ties was held Nov. 11, with an excellent 
attendance. County Supt. John N. Glas- 
pell presided over the meetings, and City 
Supt. William Edward Cox welcomed the 
teachers. State Superintendent Baxter 
was present and made a short address. 
Mr. Levi Seeley of the state normal school, 
spoke upon “ Patriotism,” and Mr. Earl 
Barnes, now of Philadelphia, delivered 
two strong addresses, one upon ‘‘ The 
Physical Child,” the other upon “ Eng- 
land as Seen by an American.” 


Good Work at West Virginia. 


MORGANTOWN, WEST VA.-—Prof. J. N. 
Deahl, professor of pedagogy at West 
Virginia university is building up his de- 
partment on thoroly modern and advanced 


principles. Professor Deah! had _ two 
years’ work in Teachers college, Columbia 
university, and his whole life has been 
spent in either the theoretical study or the 
practical application of his specialty. 
Moreover, he is a broadly trained man, 
being educated at the University of Nash- 
ville, West Virginia university, Harvard, 
and Columbia. The work in his depart- 
ment is attracting much attention. 


Minnesota State Association. 

ST. PAUL, MINN:—The Minnesota edu- 
cational association, of which Supt. J. A. 
Van Dyke, of Fergus Falls, is president, 
will be held in this city December 26-28. 
A good program has been prepared. 
Booker T. Washington; Miss Margaret 
A. Haley; County Supt. Orville T. Bright, 
of Chicago, Pres. L. C. Lord, of Charles- 
ton, Ill.; Miss Katherine Beebe,of Evans- 
ton, Ill, and Dan V. Stephens, of Ne- 
braska, are on the list of speakers. 








FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES 


THE COST OF FOOD 


A Study in Dietaries 





By ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


CONTENTS 


Food a Necessity—Knowledge of Food-values a 
Present-day Necessity—Kind, Quality, and Cost of 
Food. Food for the Infant. Food for the School- 
child. Food for the Active Youth, Food for the 
Youth at College and for the Brain-worker. Food 
for the Traveller and Professional Person. Food for 
those in Penal and Pauper Institutions. Food for 
the Person in a Hospital. Food for Middle Life 
and for Old Age. General Principles governing 
Dietaries. Dietaries costing Ten to Fifteen Cents 
per Day per Person. Twenty-five Cents per Day 
per Person. Forty to Fifty Cents per Day per Per- 
son. Sixty Cents per Day per Person. The Dietary 
Computer. Glossary of Terms Used. Bibliography, 
selected. Index. 


{2mo. v + 16! pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller or copies will be forwarded 
postpaid by the publishers on receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th Street &&| NEW YORK CITY 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Victoria 


By BENJAMIN TERRY, Ph.D., 


Professor in the University of Chicago. 


The author has made the narrative of England’s 
growth a most interesting and attractive story. In 
general, the plan has been to combine with political 
narrative an account of the constitutional and social 
development of the English people. In carrying 
out this plan conventional proportions have been, 
to some extent, disregarded. In order that each 
chapter may present a distinct movement as a 
whole, an arrangement by topics has been substituted 
for the familiar arrangements by reigns. 

Thus, the book is not a collection of dry details 
but an animated account of the institutions of the 
English people and a well-balanced record of action 
and motive as they display themselves in the lives 
of men and women. The book is full of life and 
color and will hold the interest of the reader 
throughout, 

Thirty-five maps (seventeen in colors) and thirty- 
five genealogical charts and tables of contemporaries. 


The book will take its place among the standard histories 
of England and ought to be in every library 
in the country. 


Crown Octavo, Cloth, 1096 pages, $2.00 Net. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


378 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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RICHARDSON, SMITH. & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


The Pioneer System of Intermedial 
Slant Copy-books, and the only com- 
plete system embracing Writing 
Primer, Short Course (6 books), 
Regular and Business Course (8 
books), Practice Books, Charts and 
Manual. Intermedial between the 
old standard slant and Vertical.#% 








Smith's 
Intermedial 
Penmanship 


| — —_ a thorough and scientific 

' | method of voice training, as service- 
American | able in the reading exercise as in 
Music the music. The system consists of 

| elementary charts and manuals for 

System | theteacherand atull series of Music 

| Readers for the pupils. Widely 

introduced. Uniformly successful, 


In two parts, for Elementary and 
Grammar grades, forming a practical 
and successful correlation of lan- 
guage work and spelling. The work 
in the two subjects is arranged on 
alternate pages and presents a series 
of lessons of constantly increasing 
interest to both teacher and pupil. 


Spalding 
ald Moore's 
Language 
Speller 


For circulars and terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





If it 1s the 


Columbia | 


that’s aliyou 
care to Know— 











for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUASCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office : 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Something ABSOLUTELY NEW on Spelling. 


MODERN 
BUSINESS SPELLER, 


just published, presents it. Requires thought 
and work of the pupil. Teaches him to 
pronounce correctly and gives him the dic- 
tionary habit. 

Contains many features that have not 
heretofore appeared in any speller. Adapted 
to seventh and eighth grades and to the 
high school. 


Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 





OFFICE METHODS and + + 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


is of especial interest to high school 
teachers. A most practical work. In 
use in high schools of Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and Dayton. 











For information concerning a full line of 
commercial text-books address 


POWERS & LYONS, 


24 Adams Street, 1133 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








For High Schools 


WARKEN’ S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


This standard work has been thoroughly revised and is really A NEW 
Book. It is modern, attractive, and teachable. 


OTHER HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


so well and favorably known as to require only mere mention are : 








Avery’s School Physics, 
Scudder’s New History of the United States, 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric, 
Shaw’s-Backus’ Outlines of Literature 
(English and American], 
Hull’s Algebra and Geometry, 
and McCabe’s Bingham’s Latin Series. 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES {The Elementary, 
By ELIZA H. MORTON. 


These geographies are ABSOLUTELY NEw, accurate, interesting and easily 
comprehended. They contain the UNITED STatEs C ENSUS OF 1900; also in- 
formation reg urding our * DETACHED Possessions,” inserted in its proper 
place. The industrial and commercial idea is everywhere made promi- 
nent. In all the points that go toward making thoroughly modern text- 
books—in Text, Maps, Dlustrations, and Mechanical Execution,— 


Morton’s Geographies are the Best School Geographies Published. 











THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING {Fiy<. 


By Superintendent GEORGE 1. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., and 
ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Ill. 


This new Series of Readers has proved extremely popular and many 
thousands of copies have been introduced throughout the country. These 
Readers contain abundant drill exercises in connection with clear, con- 
cise instruction; also unique and valuable features in Subject- Matter, 
Gradation, and Arrangement, and admirable Illustrations. The power 
of SELF-HELP is imparted to pupils. 


We can be of help 





Please write us before selecting new text-books. 
to you in this connection, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
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EVERY SCHOLAR NEEDS A BOOK 
EVERY BOOK NEEDS A COVER 








If any School Board has not such information and sufficient 


information to order intelligently; or is not fully convinced 





as to the saving made through increasing the life of the books. 











Write us for free samples %  % ot ot ot ot Ot 
THE 











4 “HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR |, 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 














reduces appropriations for new books—of the greatest importance to taxpayers 


Provides for Modern Economic and Hygienic Requirements in the School- 
Room. Used by over 1300 School Boards w 2% ot tt te oe 











HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















A Hoarse Teacher 
is a Tired Teacher 


As a simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
and all threat affections, Brown's Bronchial Troches stand first 
in public favor and confidence. Not a cheap concoction of 
doubtful ingredients, but unequaled in popularity and effective- 
ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


Teachers, Lecturers,Singers 


Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required. 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. Price, 25 cents. 











GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. here is nobabel of words usedinitsdescription. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its constraction. It 1s a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. ‘The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
‘“ What’sin a pame? 
Call a rose by any other name 
And ’twould smell as sweet.” 


In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
the name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 





They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them,for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS” desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADIUST. 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
place of the best school desk ever, made. If you are interested in scho »] 
furniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 

Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works - - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAYS 
Send for Vatalogue, free for the asking, 
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A Notable Series Com leted | 
ee OP The Card System 


JUDSON AND BENDER’S 


GRADED Of Bookkeeping. 
LITERATURE READERS | 1. Begins with simple, independent cash, 


ue personal, and property accounts, 

The publication of the Eighth Book completes the | 2. Leads naturally and quickly to double 
plan conceived many years ago and first given expres- entry. . 
sion in the publication of the First Book in the fall of 
i899. The editors and publishers believed that they 
could do a real service by publishing a series of 
school readers that with respect to educational, 


literary, and artistic features would reach a standard cally in a patented filing case. 
of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted. 5. For each new step there is a hand-written 


The carrying out of this purpose has involved the and photo-engraved form. 

expenditure of a vast amount of thought, time, and 6. All forms are in a model book, which 
money,but the increasing favor with whicheach book | contains nothing else. 

of the series has been received as it appeared has 7. Pupils are intensely interested from the 
proved the wisdom of the original plan and has | start, 
already necessitated manufacturing orders for more 








3. Students receive and make out checks, 
drafts, notes, etc. 
4. All commercial papers kept systemati- 





than 750,000 books. Write for Book of Testimonials. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. | THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


29-33 East Nineteenth Street, New York. Battle Creek, MA ich. 














closets 


make you an offer. 


THE DURELL & ROBBINS 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 
MATHEMATICS 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 


Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville School, and 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A. B. 


Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School. 
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HINDS & NOBLE. 


First Lessons in NumBErRs (Durell & Robbins).................. $ .25 
The development of numbers to 100 attractively illustrated. 


ELEMENTARY PrRAcTICAL ARITHMETIC (Durell & Robbins)...... 40 
Begins with the development of numbers and closes with the sub- 
ject of interest, covering the more useful topics of arithmetic. 


ADVANCED PracTiIcAL ARITHMETIC (Durell & Robbins)......... 65 
Covers the courses of the state normal schools, meets the require- 
ments for admission toe colleges, and is also especially adapted to 
the more practical demands of the rural schools. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA (Durell & Robbins).............. 80 
This volume contains only so much of the subject as pupils in 
grammar schools are likely to study. 


A Scuoot ALGEBRA (Durell & Robbins).....................0000- 1.00 
This volume covers the requirements for admission to the classical 
course of colleges. 
A ScHoou ALGEBRA CoMPLETE (Durell & Robbins).............. 1.25 
This book contains, in addition to the subjects usually treated in a 

sc hool algebra, the more advanced subjects required for admission 

to universities and scientific schools, 

These books are remarkable, both for the originality in the develop- 
ment of the subject and for the wonderful skill in simplifying processes 
and preparing a lace number of examples and review exercises. 

In developing the theory, the authors have shown more plainly than 
| has been done heretofore the common-sense reason for every step or pro- 
| cess. This treatment is better adapted to the practical American spirit, 
and it also gives the study of mathematics a larger educational value, 

In making the problems and illustrative solutions, modern condi- 
tions and practices have been kept in view. The problems are conse 
quently interesting and sensible, and the solutions are up-to-date. The 
exercises are well graded and thorough. 

On every page of these books is stamped the class-room experience of 
scholarly teachers and the methods of practical men of affairs. 


Write for introductory and exchange propositions and for a 


catalogue of other ideal school books and standard 
helps for teachers. 


R. L. MYERS & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Other Pennsylvania Notes. 


At the Logan local teachers’ institute 
held November 9, the Rev. L. Robb, of 
Altoona. gave a lecture on “ Drill.” He 
used numerous illustrations to show the 
necessity for thoro drill in school work. 
Misses Marie Myers and Ada Nilt, two 
of the primary teachers read well-prepared 
papers on different phases of their work. 

The Cambria county teachers’ institute 
was held at Ebensburg during the week 
commencing November 18. There are 
352 teachers in the county and all were 
present but1s5. Dr. S. C.Schmucker dis- 


cussed: “Cats and Dogs” “Nature 
Stories for Children,” “A Family of 
Spinners,” “Needless Fears,” “Little 


Brothers of the Air.” Dr. Bell spoke on. 
“ Who is the Truly Educated Man?” “The 
30ys of the Future,” “Some Dangers of 
the Protession,” “The Truly Practical 
Education.” Dr. Corson discussed “ The 
Teacher’s Language,” “ The Pupil’s Lan- 
guage,” “The Relation of Superin. 
tendent and Teacher,” “Correct Aims 
in Education.” Professor Ellis con- 
sidered, “‘ The Study of Words,” “ Curi- 
osities,” “ Arnold of Rugby,” and “Thru 
a Boy’s Eyes.” On Wednesday State 
Supt. N.C. Schaeffer addressed directors 
and teachers on their various duties. One 
of the most enjoyable features of the in- 
stitute was ‘‘ The Famine,” in pantomime 
given by thirty-five little girls from the 
Ebensburg school under the direction of 
Miss Julia Connell. Superintendent Gib- 
son deseves great credit for providing sueh 
a literary feast of good things as the 
teachers enjoyed at this institute. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa.—At its recent 
meeting the Franklin county teachers’ in- 
stitute adopted resolutions urging the 
Pennsylvania legislature to enact a law es- 
tablishing a minimum salary for public 
school teachers. The resolutions deplored 
the fact that the legislature included the 


$400,000 appropriation for normal schools 
in the $11,000,000 appropriated to the 
schools. 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Trades unionism is 
rampant in this city. The pupils of No. 2 
school, in Orchard street, have gone on 
strike because Prin. Frank J. Fitzgerald 
persists in riding on street cars manned 
by non-union men. They say they shall 
remain away until Mr. Fitzgerald gives his 
promise not to ride on the cars any more 
before the strike is settled. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Two of the teachers 
in attendance upon the Lancaster county 
teachers’ institute have had remarkable 
records. Rufus H. Hipple has been a 
teacher continuously since 1856, for forty 
years teacher of the same school in West 
Hempfield. John B. Eshleman became a 
teacher in Lancaster county, in 1857, 
and has taught ever since, except a period 
when he served a term in the legislature 
and when he was a county commissioner. 
At the same institute Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
principal of the Lancaster county high 
school was in attendance, holding the dis- 
tinction of having been at every meeting 
the county institute has ever had. For 
thirty years he was its treasurer. 


CARLISLE, Pa.—St. Catherine’s hall, 
erected in this city by Mother Katherine, 
formerly Miss Drexel, superior of the 
Sisters of “the Blessed Sacrament, was 
dedicated Nov. 10. The dedicatory exer- 
cises were conducted bv Father Gauss, 
while Rev. Dr. William Kieran, of Phila- 
delphia, officiated in the mass. 


HAZLETON, Pa.—The board of educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution instructing 
the teachers to test the sight and the hear- 
ing of the 2,500 pupils of this town. This 
is the result of a discovery made by mem- 
bers of the board that many pupils were 
suffering from defects of the eye and ear 
unknown to parents and teachers. 
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Tri-County Meeting. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.—The Tir County 
Principals’ Association met at Fonda, 
Saturday, November 23. The meeting was 
characterized by the old time vigor and 
fire of this body. The program was inter- 
esting and every point was fully debated. 
In this lay its chief value. Superintendent 
Estee, ef Gloversville, spoke of schoo} 
hygiene. Superintendent Reed, of Little 
Falls, urged the need of astate law pro- 
viding minimum requirements as to the 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of school 
buildings. C. F. Wheelock, one of the 
original members of the association, dis- 
cussed ably the educational outlook. Prin- 
cipal Robbins, of Fonda, gave a paper on 
thought getting and thought expressing, 
and Principal Heron, of Canajoharie, pre- 
sented for discussion a collection of report 
blanks which he had gathered from some 
thirty villages and citiesof the state. The 
discussions were very practical and were 
helpful to the members assembled. 


School Matters in Camden, N. J. 


Opposition is being encountered in the 
Camden city council to the proposed bond 
issue of $150,000 to pay for three new 
school-houses. The claim is set up by the 
members of the council that it would not 
be proper to place this money in the hands 
of the present school board, whose term of 
office, with the exception of one member, 
expires Junes 30, 1902. The board of es- 
timate, to which requests for such appro- 
priations are submitted, has not met as 
yet for action on the matter. Under the 
law this body, which is composed of two 
members each from the city council and 
the board of education must agree upon 
the amount to be expended. The figures 
are then passed upon separately by both 
council and board, and their action is sub- 
mitted to the state board of education for 
approval. 
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doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 


TRIUMPH AUTOMAT:C SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 


A million desks 1n use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school siheers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matterr—AND GET THE 
TOLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New YorK, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapasu AvE., CHIcaco, ILL. 





Séasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 


Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 


(2 pages) 
Fractions 


Practical Measure- 
ments (5 pages) 
Business Forms 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology (4 pages) 


Allhandsomely Lith- 
ographed, 


Price, $6.00, 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY ,CO. 


4430 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMFORTABLY 
WARM CLASS ROOMS 


By Protecting Furnaces, Boilers, Hot Air Pipes, 
Steam Pipes, Etc., with 


“A SBESTOCEL” 


Asbestos Non-conducting Coverings for COLD and Heated Surfaces, 
Asbestos Fire-proof Construction Materials. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, MAss.—There is considerable 
interest taken in the election of the mem- 
bers of the school board. The public 
schools association, whose primary pur- 
pose is to secure the election of competent 
persons to fill all vacancies in the board 
and is non-partisan, selected ten candi- 
dates this year. The Republicans simply 
endorsed this list, and the Democrats en- 
dorsed five of the ten. This would 
seem to ensure the election of some first- 
class persons. Whether the scandals of 
the last few months can be prevented re- 
mains to be determined. 

The most important business before the 
school board, Nov. 29, was a motion to in- 
struct the committee on legislation to peti- 
tion the legislature for authority to estab- 
lish a normal or teachers’ college to take 
the place of the present normal school. 
In this college in addition to the present 
two years’ course of the normal school, 
there shall be courses of four years, mainly 
elective that shall give prospective teach. 
ers full college training, but at the same 
time shall allow them to secure good prep- 
aration in their specialties, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of education. In ad- 
dition there shall be a two years’ course 
for college graduates, leading to the de- 
gree of master of education. The propo- 
sition was laid over until the next meeting. 

Seventy-five members of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Castine, Me., normal 
school held a banquet at Copley square 
hotel, Nov. 29, Dr. E. E. Philbrook pre- 
siding. Mr. A. F. Richardson, principal 
of the school, stated that 150 pupils are 
now in attendance. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Miss Cora M. 
Taylor, one of the teachers in the Knapp 
school, has resigned to accept a position 
in the Hugh O’Brien school, of Boston. 
At the last meeting of the board, Misses 
Florence A. Colgate, Lucy M. Curtis, and 
Mattie J. Conne!ly were elected teachers 
in the public schools. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Prof. J. C. Thayer, 
D.D., who resigned his chair in the theo- 
logical school of Harvard university at 
the close of last year, died on Nov. 25, at 
the age of seventy-four. He was a native 
of Boston, fitted for college in Boston 
Latin school, and was graduated from Har- 
vard. After a full theological course he 
became a pastor at Salem, which he left 
to become a chaplain in the Civil war. 
He was soon after chosen to the chair of 
Greek Exegesis in the Andover theolog- 
ical seminary. Professor Thayer’s most 
important work was as a member of the 
committee on revision of the New Testa- 
ment, and alarge proportion of the notable 
emendations proposed by the American 
members, only to be rejected by the Eng- 


lish and published fourteen years later, 
originated in Professor Thayer’s. keen 
scholarship. He also prepared a New 
Testament lexicon of exceeding great 
value. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Professor Picker- 
ing, ot the Harvard observatory, states 
that upwards of 300 Leonids were ob- 
served on the night of November 16, and 
that if there had been a few hours’ differ- 
ence in the time the shower would have 
been magnificent. He calculates that the 
earth will cross the meteor swarm again 
next year, and possibly in 1903 as well. 
Professor Pickering has published the re- 
sult of a very fortunate experiment made 
when there was a distant thunder storm 
last summer, that now seems of capital 
importance to science. He not only pho- 
tographed a lightning flash but along with 
it he secured a photograph of the spec- 
trum of the flash. The lines in that spec- 
trum, bright lines showing the matter as 
self-luminous, are entirely ditterent from 
the lines of the ordinary spectrum. They 
indicate that electricity of the exceedingly 
high intensity of the lightning flash, or at 
least that flash, is capable of breaking up 
the molecule of the so-called elements. 


He thinks that the element broken up in 
the flash was hydrogen and that in the 
place of hydrogen being an element it is 
really a compound. He reasons that if 
this is true of hydrogen, it is also true of 
other elements. Perhaps the hypothesis 
proposed some twenty years ago by Prof. 
Norman Lockyer that there is only one 
element in nature, and that our so-called 
elements are really different relations of 
that element that we are as yet unable to 
resolve, may prove to be the real explana- 
tion of the fundamental facts of nature. * 


ANDOVER, Mass.—The contract for the 
erection of the new building for the de- 
partment of archeology, Phillips academy, 
has been given to the J. W. Bishop Com- 
pany, of Providence and Worcester. It 
is to be one hundred by fifty feet, of brick 
and stone, with appropriate rooms for the 
specimens, for lecture and study rooms, 
and aclub for students. When finished 
it will be a great addition to the equip- 
ment of the academy. 


BEVERLY, MASS.—Miss_ Harriet L. 
Wedgewood, assistant in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, has resigned to 
accept the position of assistant to the dean 
of Radcliffe college. Her new duties com- 
mence December 1. 

(Continued on page 631.) 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


TEACHERS’ 
CHRISTMAS 
TOURS 


WASHINGTON 


Leaving New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, 





Thursday, December 26th. 1901. 

Rate - - - $12.00 

OLD POINT COMFORT, RICH- 
MOND AND WASHINGTON 


Saturday, December 28th, 1901. 


Rate - - - $34.00 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Same date. 
Rate - - $15.00 

For tickets, additional information, etc., apply to Zicket 
Agents of Company, or to H. Y. DARNELL, Zourist Agent, 
Peansylvania Railroad Co., 1196 Broadway. 








‘“* All roads lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York 
seems to tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 





This great building, which covers 
the space of four city blocks, be- 
ginning at the corner of 4th Ave- 
nue and 42d Street, is the Metro- 
politan terminus of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and is the center of the hotel, 
residence, club, and theater district 
of the second city of the world. To 
reach it, see that your ticket reads 
by the New York CENTRAL. 


aS copy of the 40-page Tllustrated Catalogue of 

our-Track Series,” New York Central’s 

oi of travel aud education, will be sent free, 

postpaid, to any address on receipt of a postage 

stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 

ger Agent New York Central & Hudson River 
ailroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














PETINOS 


STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 








Emperor of Germany and King 





Lllustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4th Street, 5th Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








'There are Ma 
Good Things “y 
the World \ 
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but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks - send for it—sent free, The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office, - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory “ . - + = 3 WALPOLE, MASS. 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition. 


Highest Award at Pan-American Exposition. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Beware of Inferior 
Imitations. 


The 


ONE CENT EACH fi2e7 tsorcea"is dosired. 
~ 


PICTURES IN GCOLORWS.—Birds, Animals, Minerals, etc. ‘Two cents each. No orders for less than 25 cts. Especially 
valuable for gifts to children. 
THE PERRY ART BOOKS .—2% cts. each. Easily sent by mail. Size, a A few of the titles are : 
Burne-Jones, Pp 
Rembrandt, 
SCHOOL SP UVENIRS.—Very choice Price, 10 cts. per copy; to teachers only, 15 for $1.00, each additional copy, 7 cts, 
additional. 





. - 


The Perry M agazine e MAGAZINE, (price, $1.00) an 
on paper 10x12, all for $1.00 to new subscribers if sent before December 15, if you send with the $1.00 six two-cent stamps for 
postage and packing on the pictures. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 





Order To-day. 


Perry Pictures. 


The Perry Pictures | FIVE CENTS EACH for tive or more on rough 


Extra Size paper 10x 12. li for cts. 23 for $1.00, Gems of Art 


.andscapes, Madonnas, Dogs, 


eynolds, Raphael Poets and Their Homes, 
Life of Christ, Venice, Cats. 


onheur, Art Gallery, Children, 


CHRISTMAS GREETING .—For pupils. Seven Pictures. Price, 10 cts.; to teachers only, 15 for $1.00. Each additional 
copy, 7 cts. additional. 
SCRAP ALBUMS.— cts., $1.00, and 81.40. , 


Send a gift that will please _ friend ten times during the year. ‘THE PERRY 
a portfolio of ten beautiful pictures, Extra Size, 


ORDER AT ONCE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Any one of these sets for v5 cts., or 5 sets for $1.00 in December. 


a, 25 Art Pictures. e, 25 Religious Subjects. h, 13 Pictures in Colors, Birds Ani- 
b, 25 Poets, Authors, etc. 7, 2% On Life of Christ. mals, etc. 
c, 2 Pictures for Children. g, 5Extra Size Pictures, (on paper i One of our Art Booklets. 
, 2 Madonnas. 10x 12). 
Any set for 0 cts. ee 
50 Art Pictures. 1, 50 Madonnas, Holy Families, etc. o, 11 Extra Size Pictures, 
50 Poets, Authors, etc. m. 60 Pictures for Children. p, 2% Pictures in Colors. 


n, 50 Bible Pictures, etc. 


Any two 50-cent sets and one 25-cent set for $1.00, in December, except (g), (h), and (o). Order by letter at left. 
tat 4 ey ee GIFT SET of 1% Perry Pictures, 54x 8, for $1.00. Beautiful! 23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size 
x L, for $1.0u. 
Pictures may also be ordered, assorted, from our Catalog at one cent each for 25 or more. 120 for $1.00, and the Extra 
Size at 5 for 25 cts., 11 for 50 cts., 23 for $1.00. Send two-cent stamp for Catalog and “ Sistine Madonna.” Send to-day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box !7, Malden, Mass 
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WINTHROP, MaAss.—Mr. Rymarczick 
gave a lecture to the pupils of the high 
school on November 14, upon “ The Man- 
ufacture and Deterioration of Woolen 
Fabrics. He described the various pro- 
cesses thru which wool passes and showed 
the difference in the various materials, and 
he indicated the processes by which these 
various substances are made to blend to 
produce merchantable fabrics. Mr. Ry- 
marczick is a practical mill man, and such 
talks enable the students to get some idea 
of the practical side of life. 


CoNcoRD,  Mass.—The Middlesex 
school, Mr. Frederick Winsor head mas- 
ter, which opened in September, dedicated 
its principal building November 20. The 
building is situated ona magnificant es- 
tate of 235 acres, about two miles from 
Concord towards Lowell, and with most 
of the land highland and some woods. 
Every means has been employed to render 
the spot attractive. This school already 
numbers eighteen, and it is planned for 
about two hundred. Major Henry L. 
Higginson presided at the dedication and 
spoke of the aim of the school to make 
character first and foremost, and after that 
to secure scholarship, as far as may be. 
President Eliot, of Harvard university, 
expressed his view that such a school as 
this, where boys can enter at ten and be 
under the care of competent men from 
that time until ready for college, has long 
been needed here in New England. He 
prophesied a brilliant future for the school. 
The headmaster gave in detail the plans 
which he has formed for the school and 
the steps which he has already taken and 
plans to take to render them effective. 


AMHERST, MAss.—Mr. Collin Arm- 
strong, of New York, a member of the 
class of ’77 Amherst college. has given the 
college $2,000 to endow the Armstrong 
Book prizes. They are to be knownas the 
“Miriam Collin Armstrong prizes,” in 
memory of the donor’s mother. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Dr. Harris 
Wilder, of the department of zoology. 
Smith college, is ill with nervous prostra- 
tion. Prot. C. P. Wilson, of Westfield, is 
attending to his classes. Much general 
interest is being awakened in the effort 
to raise $100,000 for the endowment fund 
of Smith college. Already considerable 
sums have been secured and a series of 
meetings have been arranged to stimulate 
the effort. The promise of an additional 
$100,000 if this is secured should in itself 
be a strong incentive to subscribers. 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Eyery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fift--six of 
themost important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

_A full descmptive hand-book 
furnished fres with each chart, 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michivcan Ave, 








NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 


« ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 





We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value, 


all taken from the original paintings. 


Realizing the difficulty of making a selection from our former only partly illustrated 
catalogue, we have just published a new catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 
600 illustrations. This catalogue is not for sale, but sent on approval to teachers upon 
receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prer aid, in good condition, within a week. 
If this is not done, a charge of two dollars will be made. We offer special discounts to 
Educational Institutions. : f ; : pare 

Our new illustrated leaflet ‘* Animal Life in Art’’ is mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
Fine Art Publishers, 


THE J. R. LYNCH CO. ~ ~~ 


«Everything for School-Room Decoration 














Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures,: Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts. 


Write for particulars concerning our Travelling 
Collections of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


257 Fifth Avenuc, New YorK 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cioth Siies—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound. Convenient for the 
$1 50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 











Cataiooue Fee! DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena for one. 
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WoRCESTER, MASS.—Clark university 
has decided to accept the requirements o1 
the will of the founder, Mr. Jonas G. 
Clark, and establish a college department 
with a course of three years. The trustees 
have elected Prof. E. Harlow Russel. 
priacipal of the Worcester school since its 
Opening, president of this new depart- 
ment. The condition of entrance will be 
the possession of a diploma from a high 
school, or its equivalent. The money at 
the command of the trustees, together with 
the buildings and other equipments, will 
enable the new college to start with better 
provisions than many of the large colleges 
had twenty years ago. Yet the trustees 
propose to appeal to the general public for 
further subscriptions at an early day, soas 
to put the institution into a position to do 
the very best work. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—The vacancy in 
the school committee has been filled b 
the election of Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell. 
He is especially well qualified for the du- 
ties, having been a teacher and the author 
ot numerous text-books. 


Peasopy, Mass.—The result of the 
hearing given by the school committee to 
the citizens on their petition that the Fel- 
ton school be re-opened is its re-opening 
for the first five grades, and the necessary 
repairs are being made upon the building. 
This removes the necessity of young chil- 
dren riding several miles to the center of 
the town. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The Peabody mu- 
seum, of Harvard university, has lately re- 
ceived an interesting collection of relics 
from the mounds of southern Mississippi, 
made by Dr. Charles Peabody, and Mr. 
W.C. Farrabee, who spent two months 
this last summer exploring these mounds. 
With the aid of two workmen they se- 
cured many pieces of pottery, some plain 
and some colored, a series of arrow and 
lance hearts, and several skeletons. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Connecticut 
Valley Kindergarten Association held its 
annual meeting in this city, Nov.9. Miss 
Annie Barr Wilson, of Hartford, presid- 
ing. Miss Alice O'Grady, of New Britain, 
read a paper on “ Children’s Humor,” and 
Miss Susan E. Blow, of Cazenovia, N. Y., 
on ‘* The Surprises of Experience.” Miss 
Wilson was re-elected president, and Miss 
C. E. Meacham, of Holyoke, Mass., was 
chosen secretary. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT.— The Warner science 
hall, Middlebury college, was dedicated 
Friday, November 15. The building is 
the gift of Mr. Ezra J. Warner, of the firm 
of Sprague, Warner & Company, Chicago, 
in memory of his father, Hon. Joseph War- 
ner, and is of white Rutland marble, four 
stories in height. ‘Lhe interior is finished 
in antique oak. It is thoroly ventilated by 
a system of fans and flues, and has water, 
gas, and electric lights in all parts. It cost 
$82.500. On the first floor are the labora- 
tory for organic chemistry, the herbarium, 
and dynamo and lathe rooms. The sec- 
ond story is given to the department of 
physics, and the third is arranged for a 
museum and botanical laboratories. The 
formal address of dedication was made by 
Prof. W. W. McGilton, of the department 
of chemistry, upon ‘ The Laboratory 
Method in Education,” and it was followed 
by a general reception in the evening. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The portion of 
the property to which Yale university 
seems likely to become entitled as the es- 
tate of the late William Lampson, of Le- 
roy, N. Y., isa copper mine of consider- 
able value. Indeed, report says that it is 
of more than double the value placed upon 
the whole Lampson estate. It is situated 
in a section of timber land that Mr. Lamp- 
son purchased for its timber only, along- 
side of the famous Calumet and Hecla 
mine, and it is now found that the vein of 
that mine extends into and perhaps en- 
t'rely across the timber. 

(Continued on page 635.) 
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ORIDA: 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 
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CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, F 


St, Johns River Service between Jacksonville 
Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’l Agents 
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What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 
ifts you can make made especially for 
Sis a anak tn | Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | {7 [Peo Y 
Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 
In ordering: Remit by express 

or post office money order to 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











Complete set in satin- 
lined box, post paid $700 


to any address for 











For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 

A. J. SMITH, G.P & T.A., Cleveland, O. 
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The School Boards of Greater New York 


as well as 20 other Cities in this State are using the 





Wheatstone 
Bridge. manet, 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 











hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 
Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 


15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Complete Outfit 
for School-Rooms 


at the New York Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 
43 and 45 East Nineteenth Street 








Globes 
School Specialties 


Maps 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





ee $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com: 
mensurate with safety. 


Insurance and Annuities, . . 
















PISO’ 'S CURE'FOR 5 
CURES WHERE ALL ELS! galls. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. U 

in time. Sold by druggists. 
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“"TRIANGULAR BOOK COVERS 


with perfect satisfaction. Other city schools are continually falling in line. 
If we can please them, can we not please YOU as well? They afford more 
PROTECTION to books, wear LONGER and cost LESS than any other 
good cover on the market. We desire a trial order from your board. We can 
save you money. Free samples and price lists’ we Wt tt tt Ut Ut U8 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., Munnsville, N. Y- 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CuHIcaGo, WESTERN AGENTS. 


Z@ MINERALS J@| 


Individual Specimens. 
Systematic Collections. 
Minerals by the Pound. 
Books and Supplies. 

The above ont shows one of the varieties of Calcite included in our MANHATTAN COLLECTION 
OF MINE S. Note its excellent cleavage. Ever pan in this collection possesses equal 
merit. cae this ad. and we will send you FREE a copy of our 12-page illustrated leaflet, 


** Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy,” which is full of new ideas and lls how to make the 
study of minerals easy and interesting. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 
Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 
3 and 5 West 18th Street, . 


























NEW YORK CITY, 


E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS,| 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

7 Hints FOR SCHOOL USE. 
-- 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


= CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The poy ey ty eos the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments. 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘he 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity. 
gas,andcompressedair. Ever st piece 1s numbered and has a special 
nu in one of the drawers. “Tt is the 

est thing on the market.” 








EBERHARD FABER, 


F 













he universal verdict is: 


Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory: EAstTtRNn OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y 








Anatomical Models 
CHARLES H 


45 and 47. Mt Hope Ave Rochester NY 


SEND FOR CATALOC C. 
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A Christmas 
Gift From 


LESLIES MONTHLY 


Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting 
to everyone who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
Everyone subscribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly 
for 1902; the Double 25th Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; 
and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of 
Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1500 pages of the brightest and best 
reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, many beautiful 
color plates, covers in colors, a different design each month. If 
you mention THE SCHVOL JOURNAL,we will send, charges prepaid, 
this remarkable combination of literature and art together with the 


Flegant 1902 
Art Calendar 


portraying ‘‘Popular American Women and Their Favorite Flower,” 
all for $1.00. This calendar is afine example of American art, painted 
especially for Leslie’s Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
American water color artist.@ Art stores would charge 50 cents each 
for these calendars. They are 1234 x 10 inches, tied with silk ribbon, 
lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly 
are worthy of preservation as examples of the highest point attained 
in artistic magazine illustration in colors and black and white. 

Among the fiction and bright special articles which will appear in 
Leslie’s Monthly during 1902 are products of the pens of Nansen, Zangwill, 
Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph 
Connor, Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret 
Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, lan MacLaren, 
Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others. 

By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art 
Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 

Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will 

apply on your subscription sent to us, should you accept the above offer. 
AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Sth Avenue, New York. 


Founded 1855. 








509-517 Eastern Avenue, - = : 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. 
samples to the 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


They are of the very 


Write for 





PUPILS’ REPORTS fi bens... 


TEACHERS 


For the best 


RECORD 


Write for samples to 


COMMON 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - - Box 2474, Mt. Sterling, O. 


POCKET CLASS 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 


AIDS IN TEACH- 
_ ING PHONICS. 


The accompa- 
nying cut is a 
miniature repro- 
duc i on of r] 
sample page o 
Pollard’s First 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 
nishes all the 
text-book work 
eet first 
year pupils. 

Specially adap- 
ted for tracing 
exercises that 
afford delightful 
busy work in- 

hee cluding practice 

Mt gp ayitige in writing, draw- 
\ \l 1 ; tee 
—- os ing and diacriti- 
cal marking, 

acA ima a-Q and observation 


lessons in a. 
uation, capitali- 

A-a-a-Q ¢ 
Mailing Price, 30c., including 50 sheets of tracing paper 


zation, &c. 
Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling 


is not only the teacher’s handbook of the Synthetic 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
| authoritative work on phonics. 

It contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
applying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and faithfully to get clear, ring- 
ing resonant sounds from their pupils. 

he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 

Mailing Price, 1.00. 


» 
Pollard’s Advanced Speller 

A speller which treats aperemationty the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 
Each lesson, as nearly as ey is designed to 
develop a single principle. hus one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master 
that one difficulty before encountering another. 

Its treatment of prefixes and suffixes affords a most 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymology in 
the High School. 

‘ Mailing Price, 20c. Also tn parts—Part I, lic.; Part IT., 
8c. 


| WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 
LANGUAGES jFer Setsstudy, 


CORTINA’S METHOD com plete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {2) Boeardseny lane. 3) 
1. VERBOos EsPANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. ConTINA’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 
CORTINA SERIES. 

. DespuEs Dé La Livvia, annotated.. 25¢. 
. Ex Inprano, Spanish and English... 50c. 
. Ex Inpiano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 75c. 
. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50c. 
Ex Fina DA Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c 
MopeEtos Para Cartas, Span. Eng.. 75¢ 
Fortuna, 4stories, ann’t’din English 85c. 
9. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SOu..do.,.... do... 85¢. 
Cat.of othertext and imported Spanish Books. 
|R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
44 West 847TH STREET, NEw YorRK. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 
Complete Catalogue on application. § 
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Little 
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which letter sounds 
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DIAM B pS 











562 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 





Latestand most progressive methods 


LYNN, MASS, | in dentistry. Preservation of original 


teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors . 





nen -.craven Or.Victor C. Bell, pny omy ay 


Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of I'hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 

Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


| Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
i convenience of teachers may be arranged. 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers,’ toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“It has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 


will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss ApA Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 
outward application can. Take them. 








! Best? Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 


ht 1-1b. trade-mark 


avor indefinitely, even if ete 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15c alb. 
4 Exccllent Teas “ix 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 


Cup, 

Finest Fancy Butter at Cost 
Mait or ?PHONE ORDERS PrompTLY ExecuTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMs, ApDRESS 

The Great American Tea Co. 
s & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
Box 289 TEL. 2461 CORTLANDT 
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‘floor to be lor by 168 feet. 
| floor there will be a running track. Room 





CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


By recent changes every room 1s equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





RooM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoarRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2. oo and Up. 


Steam Heat laclsded. I L. U. MALTBY. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, ¥ 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $4.00 per day and Upwards. 
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SOUTHWICK, Mass.—Mr. Francis S. 
Birch has resigned the superintendency of 
the district including this town, Granville, 
and Agawam, and Mr. W.E. ’Gushee, of 
Penacook, N.H., has been elected his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Gushee is both superintend- 
ent and master of grammar school at Pen- 
acook. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The secretary of 
Yale university gives the total registration 
for the current year as 2,502, a gain of 178 
over last year. The graduate school has 
329 Students; the academic department 
1.236, and Sheffield Scientific school, 624. 
The only department in which there has 
been a loss is the music school, caused by 
Professor Parker’s absence. 


School Building Notes. 
BRENTWOOD, L. I.—The corner stone 
of the academy building to be erected by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph was laid Novem- 
ber 9. It will be an imposing structure, 
three stories high, containing thirty school- 
rooms, 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The plans for the 
new Princeton university gymnasium have 
been completed. The building will be 
erected on the south campus, the main 
On the upper 


will be provided for fencing, sparring, 
wrestling, and measuring and the base. 
ment will be arranged for a bowling alley, 


CAMDEN, N.J.—A bond issue of $150,000 
for the erection of three new school-houses 
is being agitated. 


The University of Pennsylvania is plan- 
ning improvements on Franklin field, to 
cost about $500.000. The erection of one 
of the handsomest gymnasia in the coun- 
try is contemplated. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Several new school 
buildings willbe erected here during the 
coming spring months, ground for this pur- 
pose having been purchased. Madison 
Heights will have a fine building. Two 
lots on Court extended and McNeal streets 
were recently acquired by the board of 
education. Another commodious _build- 
ing will be erected at Lauderdale street 
and Walker avenue. The last legislature 
authorized the issuance of bonds for 


efloenct) 
Constable K3Co. 


Real Laces. 


Irish Crochet Laces, Allovers and Galons 
to match. 


Lace and Spangled Robes, Duchesse and 
Point Lace Scarfs, 


Lace Handkerchiefs, Lace Fans, 
Spanish Scarfs and Fichus. 


Ostrich Feather Boas. 


Beaded Fronts. 


French Ruffs and Muffs 


Hand-made Crépe Stocks. 


Broadovey Ko 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 








Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHoots. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Iilus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy OPPING, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. Oity. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over roo years, 





PROGRESSIVE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


MAY’S PRIMARY PH YSIOLOGY 
By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 
‘‘A special feature is the great good sense with which the author leads the pupil to think and 


talk about himself.”—Journal of Education. 


MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE 
By SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D. 
‘Particularly up-to-date in regard to Physical Exercises and General Sanitary affairs.” 


—Journal of Education, 





WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


53 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





THE OGDEN e 


AUTOMATICALLY saa 
REGULATED LIQUID 





DOOR CHECK *” SPRING 











Easily applied, positively regulated. 
strongest check made. All main working parts are of 
Steel Drop Forged and Case Hardened. 


15,000 in use giving universal satisfaction 


LEADING SCHOOL BOARDS in the U. S. REQUIRE THEM 


The simplest and 





FOREMOST SCHOOL BUILDING ARCHITECTS SPECIFY THE, OGDEN. Ask your hardware dealer, 


and then write for Full Descriptive Catalogue to 


MFG. 


THE OGDEN 


CoO., Newark, N. J. 


For your schoolhouse doors try a check built to endure extreme strains. 
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BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
Fine Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Have Removed to the 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, 

141 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 








TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year, irculars, | pig: details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

















> 








JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 
Teach ers annually. Degree of B.S. 
ranted on completionef a 
wo-years’ Collegiate 
¢€o llege Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 
: és iploma in Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Oatalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
Our students sell their 
work while studying 
e 
Ornamental Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for new free circular, illustrated by students 
International Correspond e School 
Box 858, Scranton. Pa. 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM 
A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor rmanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 
F. W. HURD, M. D. 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
’ , 
Rellogg’s « Ceachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Litberat. Write at Once. 
E. L. KeLioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 


:| scriptive matter, call on or address New 





| 
school purposes not to exceed $150,000. 
There are about $80,000 school bonds out- 
standing, hence $70,000 of bonds may be 
issued. 


BILLERICA, Mass.—The New Tabot 
school was completed last week. Thereis 
considerable agitation over the question 
whether the old furniture and equipment 
are to be put into the new building. If 
new furniture is installed an additional 
appropriation will be required. 


The chief claim advanced in favor of 
antikamnia tablets is that their use is not 
followed by depression. In cases of acute 
neuralgia, tested with a view of determin- 
ing the pain relieving properties of anti- 
kamnia tablets,they were found to exceed 
any and all others in rapidity and certainty 
of the relief given. 


Cure that Hoarseness. 


At this time of year many a teacher is 
troubled with a cold or hoarseness which, 
for the sake of safety, should be attended 
to immediately. Do not take some chea 
nostrum that may do more harm than good. 
Get a box of that old and standard remedy 
“Brown’s Bronchial ‘froches” and in a 
short time relief will be experienced. For 
hoarseness and all throat affections these 
troches are unsurpassed. They are sold 
everywhere. 


California Illustrated 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, 7he 
Chicago g00,a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. Itis one of the fin- 
est illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magazines,and the letter- 
press of the whole edition is as perfect as 
that of any publication ever issued, pic- 
torially be descriptively mirroring Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 2 
cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & 
T.A., C.& N. W. Ry., Chicago, Il. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 


York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


L. B. Grandy, M. D., Atlanta, Ga.,says: 
In my practice, antikamnia tablets are the 
remedy for headache and neuralgia, some 
cases yielding to them which had hereto- 
fore resisted everything else. I usually 
begin with two tablets and then give one 
tablet every hour until relief is obtained. 
A refreshing sleep is often produced. 
There are no disagreeable after-effects. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Chiid. 


Mrs LOW's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER F Y YEARS b; eg old OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILD WHILE ING, WiTH 

RFECT SUCC It SOOTH e CHILD. 
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S, ALLAYS alt" PAIN CURES 
e 9 a yj Z 
WIND COLIO, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sous by Dra jete = avery pert of the ——. ad sure 
© ask for inslow’s Soothin and t 
ether kind. Twenty-five cents abete” aii: 





e like Sapolio-They waste 


‘themselves to make the world ‘Sil 
R brighter. SAPOLIO is the .2} 


















tHE ONEIPA' 


““ONEITA’ 
g| ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for men, women 
and young people. 
Most convenient to 
/ put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With 
/ no other kind of un- 
} derwear can ladies ob- 
/ tain such perfect fit 
| for dresses, or wear 
} comfortably so small 
} @ corset. Made in 
| great variety of fab- 
| rics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















N_OUTLINE- 
OF THE GOOD POINTS 


oF THE 


SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER. 


ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co 
SYRACUSE,N.Y US.A. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pi m- 
ples, Freckles, 

oth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 

Y diseases, and 
%, every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 58 years; no 
other has, and 
is so barmless 
we taste it to 
: 3 > be sureit 
is properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similarname, The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream':as the 
least har 1 of ail the Skin preparattons.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE removes super- 
fluous hair without Oy to the skin. 
FERD. T_ HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York 

For sale by al! Druggists, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8. Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Te Beware of Base Imitations. 
— Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
the same, 


A Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sis, Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
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